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a Prayer 


O Lord of all learners and all teachers: 


Help us to re-examine our loyalties by the light of thy 
teaching and to square them with eternal truth. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to the children; for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to the free public 
school; for it is the bulwark of our personal rights, our 
political liberties, and our representative institutions. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to our chosen goal of 
a united profession of teachers; for in it we shall 


find our larger selfhood. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to the democratic ideals of 
our country; for it is the last best hope of earth. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to the universal 
brotherhood of humanity; for we are all members one 
of another. 


Grant, O Lord, that we may hold high the torch of truth, 
goodness, and beauty, that we may be worthy the high 
office of teacher. 


For thine is the kingdom and the power and glory forever. 


— JOY ELMER MORGAN 
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Curriculum Development 
from Kindergarten 
to Grade Twelve 


By Harris E. Russell and Ernest G. Lake 


During the past several years, the Racine Public 
‘Schools have identified a number of curriculum prob- 
lems, studied them, and made changes in accordance 
with findings.’ Certain principles of operation have 
emerged which have served to facilitate curriculum 
change. It is the purpose of this article to discuss some 
of these major principles. 

Racine is an industrial community of about 77,000, 
located midway between Chicago and Milwaukee in 
southeastern Wisconsin. There is a student popula- 
tion of 12,000. Principals have no teaching assign- 
_ ments. “Subject matter consultants in art, music, read- 
ing, mathematics, physical education, language arts, 
industrial arts, and library aids and a director compose 
the Division of Instructional Services. 

This article describes curriculum development 
procedures at the system-wide level. Only incidental 
reference will be made to building-level operations. 
Study projects at this level have their own story. 


Principle I. Curriculum study and change 
should arise out-of the concerns and needs el the 
entire professional: staff. 


Curriculum change occurs when teachers and stu- 
dents plan and engage in new learning experiences. 
Teachers’ concepts, appreciations, ‘and skills must 
change before any real curriculum change occurs. Ac- 
cordingly, Racine curriculum studies are based on the 
conviction that curriculum change must begin and end 
with the classroom teacher. 


The principal problem of getting at unin 
needs and concerns is often the matter of establishing 
an atmosphere and an organizational framework where 
two-way communication can take place between 
teacher and administrator. The preceding two phases 
of this problem are interrelated, though es fi will be 
discussed separately. 


1, “The Social Studies Program,” 1953; “The Junior High 
School Program,” 1953; “Reporting Practices,” 1954; “Sen- 
ior High School Problems,” 1954. 
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THE RACINE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 


Each school consisting of a principal, teachers, 
and parents is considered the basic unit in curriculum 
construction and supervision. The principal is the 
key figure. Racine principals have identified their re- 
sponsibilities in improving curriculum as follows: 


—To stimulate and to lead their staff, individually 
and in groups, in locating, analyzing, and working 
toward solutions of instructional problems. 

—To assist in securing and organizing resources, both 
human and material, for the improvement of in- 
struction. 

—To evaluate, with the staff, the instructional pro- 


gram. 
—To insure that liaison is established between staff 


and other groups working to improve instruction. 
—To implement the curriculum program agreed on 
through the Division of Instructional Services. 
—To interpret to the teachers, parents, and students 
of their schools, the curriculum and the instruc- 
tional program. 


Under the leadership of the principal a part of 
each building staff meeting is devoted to curriculum 
problems. Principals encourage discussion of instruc- 
tional problems, looking upon themselves as leaders 
of professional seminars. Building groups thus identify 
problems and work out solutions. Through this process, 
problems of a system-wide nature soon emerge. Curri- 
culum improvement, therefore, requires the establish- 
ment of a central body to receive suggestions for study 
of system-wide problems and to advise with the Divi- 
sion of Instructional Services in the selection of the 
most significant problems. 


Racine has provided such a body through the 
creation of a Curriculum Council. The Council con- 
sists of thirty delegates, representing teachers from all 
buildings, Board of Education members, principals, 
and the central office staff. The Superintendent and 
Director of Instruction serve as ex-officio members. 
Delegates are elected by their buildings or groups for 
three-year terms. The Council meets monthly; it has 
defined its role as follows: 


—To receive and to study suggestions from the 
it represents on city-wide instru. tional 
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—To recommend to the Division of Instructional 
Services the appointment of committees to study 
vital city-wide instructional problems. 

—To review the work of city-wide committees and 
to promote, through the principals, continuous two- 
way communication between the buildings aud the 
committees. 

—To plan, with the Division of Instructional Services, 
for city-wide in-service training programs. 


Teachers are free through the channels described 
above to raise instructional problems at any time. A 
pattern of timing has developed causing the staff to 
make an intense survey of possible problems each 
spring in March and April. The Curriculum Council 
receives and studies these suggestions and lays out a 
program of work for the following year. The Director 
of Instructional Services then proceeds to plan details 
for carrying out the program. The problem of select- 
ing committees, choosing visiting consultants, and col- 
lecting study materials is usually left to the Division 
of Instructional Services. The Superintendent of 
Schools presents the proposed program to the Board 
of Education in June. Any needed financial agree- 
ments on policy matters are secured before the new 
school term begins. Thus, as the school year starts, 
the stage is set for the new study. 


Most of the studies mentioned have proceeded as 
described. In the spring of 1952, for example, the 
Curriculum heard reports from the various schools in- 
dicating that problems in the social studies area were 
of greatest concern to teachers. The Council recom- 
mended that a committee be appointed to study social 
studies teaching in Racine during 1952-1953, keeping 
the following purposes in mind: 


—To make a complete study of the 13-year program 
of social studies teaching. 

—To prepare a program which combined the best 
practices of the past with the best of today 

—To plan for the necessary pupil and teacher aids 
to put the program into operation. 


The Superintendent of Schools discussed plans 
with the Board of Education, including the use of visit- 
ing consultants and the release of teachers for commit- 
tee duty. Dr. W. Linwood Chase of Boston Univer- 
sity and Dr. Edward Krug of the University of Wiscon- 
sin were invited to serve as consultants for the Com- 
mittee for a period of nine days, three in November, 
three in February, and three in April. The principals 
and teachers selected a thirty-man study committee. 
Teachers were released from teaching duties for the 
nine-day period. 

During the school year 1952-53, the Social Studies 
Committee pursued its assignment and in May sub- 
mitted a final report to the Board of Education. Sub- 
sequently the Board adopted the report. Since that 
time, the program as recommended by the Committee 
has been put into effect. 

This pattern of curriculum study makes possible 
the expression of needs and concerns by teachers, ad- 
ministrators, central office staff, and Board of Educa- 
tion members; it makes possible the establishment of 
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two-way communication among all groups concerned. 
Before a study is undertaken, a commitment is secured 
from all groups that a problem is important and 
worthy of consideration. 

As important as the pattern by which we ascertain 
curriculum problems is the atmosphere within which 
teachers are freed to study these needs anid concerns. 
Although an organizational pattern cannot insure the 
tone of a school system, it can indicate to teachers the 
sincerity of instructional leaders in trying to create 
clear channels for two-way communication. 

The secret of effectiveness in two-way communi- 
cation probably lies in the kind of feeling about human 
relationships brought to the words by administrators, 
central office staff and the superintendent. Teachers 
“catch” the faith, or lack of it, which the leaders have 
in the democratic way of involvement. 


Principle Il. Keep a curriculum program 
moving on a Kindergarten-Grade 12 basis. 


The Racine curriculum program is structured as a 
thirteen-year program. Two-way communication is 
helpful between teachers and administrators, and be- 
tween teachers and consultants. It is also helpful be- 
tween teachers of various grade levels. In a properly 
coordinated curriculum, teachers will teach and chil- 
dren learn at each point in the curriculum in relation- 
ship to what has been learned in the past and to what 
will be learned in the future. 

The organizational structure of the Racine system 
again implements this principle. Curriculum groups 
are organized, in the main, on a K-12 basis. The Curri- 
culum Council does all its planning with representa- 
tives from the thirteen grade levels. For example, its 
committees for considering the problem of improvin 
pupil reporting practices in the elementary school had 
representatives from all junior and senior high schools. 

The Division of Instructional Services also is or- 
ganized and operates on a thirteen-year foundation. 
The Director and consultants are responsible for curri- 
culum improvement from the kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. 

Elementary, junior high school, and senior high 
school principals meet as a group monthly and plan 
for all levels. They profit from hearing discussions of 
school problems at all grade levels rather than just the 
problems of their own schools. Elementary principals 
see new aspects of their jobs as they participate in a 
discussion on the drop-out problem from senior and 
junior high school principals. Reading problems in the 
a i school grades have many implications for 
junior and senior high school principals. 

Single salary schedules in force reflect the admin- 
istration’s point of view that teaching at the first grade 
is just as valuable as teaching in high school. Organ- 
ization on a thirteen-year basis helps direct the mind 
set of teachers toward a broad understanding of 
school problems. As teachers of all school levels and 
school subjects work on committees, study in local 
workshops, and serve on the Curriculum Council they 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Getting Your Money’s Worth 
from Audio-Visual Equipment 


By Joseph J. Devitt 


Audio-visual equipment is expensive. However, the potential 
value of such teaching aids as projectors and tape recorders is 
widely recognized; and either through tax funds or through gifts 
from public-spirited organizations, they have been provided for 
most school systems. It is our responsibility to make the wisest and 
fullest use of these expensive tools of teaching. 


Central Circulation 

The experience of many school systems has 
proved the value of a central office for the collection, 
storage, and distribution of audio-visual materials 
within each school or town. It is difficult for any one 
teacher to become familiar with the tremendous 
quantities of materials that are available in his teach- 
ing field; it is unnecessary duplication for each teacher 
to assume the responsibility of securing just for his 
own classes materials that may be used with equal 
effectiveness by other teachers. 

Several plaus for the handling of this duty may 
be considered, depending on the size of the school 
unit to be served, and varying from the employment 
of a full-time person to the use of a classroom teacher 
released from “regular” teaching for the necessary 
time. In medium-sized schools the librarian or the 
guidance director may devote a part of his efforts 
to this assignment. 

The most effective program needs trained per- 
sonnel. If the appointee is not adequately qualified, 
he should secure some kind of in-service training in 
the philosophy, materials, methods, and techniques 


of audio-visual education. 


First Purchases of Equipment 

Most schools are supplied with some pieces of 
audio-visual equipment. When this is not true and 
purchases are contemplated, it would be well to 
consider giving priority to the versatile combination 
filmstrip and slide projector. The initial cost of this 
projector is less than that of many other types of 
audio-visual equipment. With a modest budget a 
school system may in a few years accumulate an 
impressive library of varied filmstrips. 

These filmstrips will always be available for use 
at the time when they will best fit into the teaching- 
learning cycle. They are flexible: all of a filmstrip 
may be shown or only those frames which illustrate 
the process or contribute to the meaning or insight 
sought by the students. One picture may be left on 
the screen long enough for the class to discuss its 
implications at length. 

Pictures taken with a 35mm camera may be 


developed as colored slides for less than twenty cents 
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each. Alert teachers may take pictures of places of 
historic interest, of natural wonders, of scientific 
phenomena, and of many other subjects that will 
help to interpret to their classes the units being 
studied. In time, teachers may accumulate priceless 
files of their own slides. 


Hand-made slides may be prepared inexpensively 
in the classroom. The glass squares may be purchased 
of plain glass or with one side treated to resemble 
a frosted electric lamp. The frosted slide is ready 
to use; that of plain glass may be treated with gelatin 
or lacquer for best results. Although the frosted slide 
is easier to use, for it does not need the coating, it 
does not permit as much light to pass through and 
so fails to produce as clear an image as does the 
plain glass. 

One-quarter teaspoonful of household plain gel- 
atin dissolved in a cup of hot water will form enough 
solution to treat a large number of slides. Clear 
lacquer should be diluted with lacquer thinner in 
the proportion of one part to fifty parts of the thinner. 
Either solution may be applied to one surface of the 
slide with a small brush. Best results are secured 
by standing the slides in a holder or tray with one 
corner down, so that any excess liquid will accumulate 
in this corner. Forty or fifty slides may be prepared 
at one time and wrapped for storage until needed. 
Used slides may be cleaned and treated again. 

Designs should be sketched in pencil on paper, 
and then copied or traced on the treated surface of 
the slide. Crayons, pencils, suitable pens and India 
or colored inks, or. thin paint brushes may be used 
to complete the drawings and to fill in shaded areas. 
Since the slide is a transparency, only very thin 
applications of coloring material should be used. The 
water colors used by photographers to color pictures 
are very satisfactory. Fine-pointed pens are needed 
for fine-line drawings and blunt pens for heavy 
lines. Erasures and smudges should be -avoided. 

Handmade slides have advantages over the film- 
strips in that they are less expensive, are selected 
and prepared to fit the specific needs of a particular 
teaching-learning situation, and may easily be ar- 
ranged to be shown in any order. 
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cl Ordering Audio-Visual Materials 


Audio-visual materials should never be purchased 
sight unseen; they should always be ordered on ap- 
proval only. They should then be previewed by the 
teachers who will use them and evaluated by criteria 
similar to the following: 

1. Do the materials contribute to the realiza- 
tion of the specific objectives of the teach- 
ing-learning situation in which they are 
to be used? 

Do they present simply and clearly the 

desired concepts? 

Are they well-organized and sequential? 

Do they provide fresh insight into problems 

and relationships? 

Are they sufficiently interesting to hold 

the absorbed attention of the students? 

Are they technically well constructed? Mo- 

tion pictures should have clear, sharply 

focused, vivid pictures, and distinct, well- 

modulated sound. 

7. Are they free from error, factual or implied? 

8. Are they durable? 

9. Are they economical in terms of teacher 
and class time? 

10. If expensive, are they suitable for frequent 
or recurring use by succeeding classes? 

11. Are the materials appropriate to the age 
level of the pupils who will use them? 

12. Are the cost of the materials and the limits 
of the audio-visual budget considered so 
as to insure a fair distribution of available 
funds among the various subject areas? 


Making Audio-Visual Aids Serve Several 
Purposes at Once 


A single film or filmstrip may serve several pur- 
poses at once. It may be used in the introductory phase 
of a unit of learning to assist students to develop 
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vicariously an experience background for the unit. 
It may at the same time help pupils to identify and 
adopt worthwhile goals they will seek during the 
unit of work. It may introduce new and useful 
vocabulary. It may serve as the basis for a panel 
discussion out of which may emerge suggestions for 
modification of the teacher-prepared study and activ- 
ity guide. Especially if the teacher has prepared a 
special activity guide for use with the film or filmstrip, 
it may provoke some genuine critical thinking and 
evaluation by the students either at the time it is 
used or after the class has had an opportunity to do 
additional work on the unit. 

Audio-visual materials may be used profitably 
in any phase of the teaching-learning situation where 
they fit in as an integral part of the process. They 
play a role equal or superior to that of printed material 
and class discussion. They replace neither, but supple- 
ment both. Especially where it is difficult to secure 
printed materials suited to the wide range of reading 
abilities in the class, they have a significant contribu- 
tion to make in assisting pupils to understand prin- 
ciples, to develop attitudes and to acquire skills. 

A set of posters, a radio program, or a motion 
picture may be used in the introductory phase, as 
a part of the core activities, or to help summarize the 
learnings of a unit. A filmstrip or a set of slides may 
serve as a resource to provide needed supplementary 
information; it may clarify hazy impressions and 
understandings derived from printed material; it may 
help solve a difficulty in grasping the steps in a 
process; it may help to develop new attitudes and 
appreciations; it may assist a pupil committee to 
make a usable, vivid report to the class. 


Use of Free Audio-Visual Materials 
The use of sponsored audio-visual materials, 
especially sound films, is widespread. Many schools. 
own or have access to a pea film projector, but 


Audio-visual equipment supple- 
ments printed material and 
class discussion. 


Courtesy of Portiand, Oregon schools 
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often there is only a very meager allocation of funds 
for the purchase or rental of purely instructional films. 
For this reason many schools have resorted to extensive 
use of free films made available by commercial 
agencies. 

Some schools regularly schedule assembly pro- 
grams at which the commercially sponsored films are 
shown. When there is little or no attempt to correlate 
the film content with instructional activities in the 
classrooms, it is difficult to defend this practice educa- 
tionally. The only apparent advantages are a break 
in the school routine and the provision of entertain- 
ment of sometimes doubtful quality. 

Some of the sponsored films present a particular 
economic point of view. Some promote a particular 
brand name. Our schools are supported by all of the 
people; we have a responsibility to serve all of the 
people and all of their interests impartially. We fail 
in our responsibility if we show biased films and 
thereby tacitly support the views of a particular 
group. 

Suggestion for the use of commercially sponsored 
teaching materials may include a consideration of the 
following principles: 


1. All of the materials should be previewed 
by teachers to ensure that they are satisfac- 
tory for use. 


2. ‘Acceptable films give general information, 
show processes and methods, develop gen- 
eral understandings and attitudes; they do 
not foster a specific economic attitude or 
conspicuously promote the sale of a par- 
ticular brand. 

8. The factual content of the film must be 
accurate and representative. 


4. The film must contribute to the achievement 
of the specific aims of the teaching-learning 
situation in which it is used. It should be- 
come an integral part of this process. 


5. The film should present material not easily 
secured from other sources. 


6. The content, method of presentation, and 
vocabulary must be appropriate to the grade 
level where it is used. 


7. The useful educational portions of the film 
should not be cluttered with irrelevant ma- 
terial that does not contribute to learning. 


8. Films with a pronounced bias may be used 
in classes such as consumer economics and 
problems of democracy where there is an 
opportunity to compare and evaluate. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON AUDIO-VISUAL 


MATERIALS AND SERVICES 


A. Research Division, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Will send on request annotated lists of sources of 
free and inexpensive teaching aids in various fields. 
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B. Educational Periodicals * 
Many publish regularly or intermittently, lists of 
audio-visual materials and reviews. Examples are: 


NEA Digest. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Clearing House. Inor Publishing Co., 7 ., 207 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


The Balance Sheet. South-Western Publishing Co., 
634 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Free to high 
school principals and business education teachers. 
The Civic Leader. Civic Education Service, 1733 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Free to 
teachers who subscribe to Civic Education Service 
publications. 


C. Audio-Visual Periodicals 
Audio-Visual Guide. Educational and Recreational 
Guides, Inc., 172 Reuner Avenue, Newark 8, New 
Jersey. Monthly, September to May. $3.00. 
Educational Screen. Educational Screen, Inc., 64 
East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Monthly, 
September to June. $3.00. 


Journal of the AER. Association for Education by 
Radio, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Monthly, September to May. $2.00. 

See and Hear. 812 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois. National magazine of sight and sound 
in education. Monthly, September to May. $3.00. 


D. Textbooks 
Sections on activities and teaching aids. 


E. State Departments of Education 
Curriculum bulletins contain suggestions concern- 
ing sources and methods of using audio-visual aids. 
Wherever possible, assistance is provided to meet 


specific problems. 


F. Commercial Agencies 
Advertisements supply much information to schools 
concerning sources of audio-visual materials. 
The following agencies are among the many who 
will send catalogues upon request: 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. May be secured through 
Ideal Pictures Corporation. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films Division, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Educational Film Catalogue, The H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
Educators Guide to Free Films and Educators Guide 
to Free Film-Strips, Educators Progress Service, 
Box 497, Randolph, Wisconsin. Each catalogue, 
$3.00. 
Encyclopedia Brittanica Films, Inc. 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois; 30 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston 16, Mass. 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, 40 Melrose Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 
Recordings for School Use, World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Reading Techniques 
for the Content Subjects 


There is a great need for instruction in reading in 
the content subjects during the junior high school 
years. It is true that some schools provide training in 
reading skills, either in special reading groups or in 
connection with English courses, but even if this is 
done, pupils often fail to make the transfer of these 
skills to the areas where they are most needed. Poor 
performance in school subjects, which is frequently as- 
sumed to be a result of indifference, is often due to 
lack of skill in reading. But such skill is seldom ac- 
quired without instruction; the techniques have to be 
learned. 

Teachers of content subjects could lighten their 
burden a good deal by helping their pupils to do a 
better job of using their textbooks. This is not to say 
that the teacher of social studies, for example, needs 
to take time away from his subject to give practice in 
various reading skills as a separate area of instruction. 
The teacher of history or civics can and should help the 
pupils and himself by using a “reading method” of 
teaching his subject. That is, he can often teach the 
part of the course which is based on reading a textbook 
as if he were teaching a class in reading instead of one 
in social studies. 

If this sounds like an odd way to teach history, re- 
member that much of the work in this subject is a mat- 
ter of gathering material from books. Teachers spend 
time and effort in planning question sheets, study 
guides, and lesson outlines to help the pupils find the 
desired information; then they spend more time con- 
structing quizzes and objective tests to find out wheth- 
er the pupils have learned what they were supposed 
to learn. In the meantime the pupils have not yet suc- 
ceeded in finding the things they were supposed to 
learn, so they do not do very well on the tests. 

If the teacher would spend the same amount of 
time teaching the pupils how to study their textbooks 
efficiently, he would discover that they have acquired 
more skill in reading, and that they have also learned 
a great deal more history than under the usual method 
of assigning material to be studied and hoping for the 
best. It is the purpose of this article to give advice and 
assistance to those teachers of content subjects who 
would like to try the “reading approach” to the teach- 
ing of their textbook material. 


“STUDY” READING 
Efficient reading, at least of the study type, doesnot 
mean reading a selection straight through from begin- 
ning to end with careful attention to each word. This 
method is practically sure to fail, unless the reader has 
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a photographic memory. Better learning is achieved 
by sorting and sifting ideas, seeing relationships, .and 
mastering organized ideas. 


The study type of reading requires the pupil to 
do three things: 
1. Locate facts and ideas quickly 
2. Decide what are the important points to be 
learned in a given selection of material 
3. Retain the material in a usable form 


In order to achieve these ends, a number of skills 
are needed. These three are of first importance: 


1. Skimming 
2. Finding main ideas 
3. Recall (remembering subject matter ) 


Suggestions will be given for teaching these three 
skills. It is assumed that the pupils have average read- 
ing ability for their grade. If they are seriously re- 
tarded in word recognition, they need remedial 1 
and should not be using the regular textbook at all. 

The area of social studies has been chosen for il- 
lustrative purposes because reading is an especially 
important part of the work in that field. However, the 
same techniques can be used with many of the text- 
books in English literature, journalism, science, home 
economics, business, and some of the vocational sub- 
jects. 
All illustrations are based on Living in Our Com- 
munities, by Krug and Quillen (Scott, Foresman & 
Company, 1950). Quotations from this book are used 
by special permission of the publishers. 


Skimming 

One of the big problems in studying is finding the 
facts or ideas which are to be learned. For this pur- 
pose, ability to skim is essential. Few pupils can do 
this without instruction, for most of them think that 
good “oe means giving careful attention to every 
word. The following procedures will make it possible 
to teach skimming and facts at the same time. 

From the chapter you are about to teach, make a 
list of very definite questions about any specific facts 
or ideas that you want the pupils to know. The fol- 
lowing sample questions are based on a section called 
“Good Water Isn’t Found Everywhere,” in Living in 
Our Communities. 


1. Where did people in the Middle Ages get their 
water? 


2. What plague occurred in London in 1854? 
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. When was filtering of water first tried? 
Where does Los Angeles get its water? 

. Why is a good water supply important? 

What harm does polluted water do? 

Why do most people think that running water 
soon purifies itself? 

. What methods are used by cities to get pure 
water? 


& 


Note that a number of words in these questions 
may be unfamiliar to the pupils. Be sure they know 
the meaning of such terms as plague, filter, polluted. 


Choosing key words (How to know what to look for) 

1. Stress the idea that skimming is always done 
for a purpose. 
Key words are in italics in the sample questions. 

2. Discuss the questions. Point out that the an- 
swer to question 1 will have the words “Middle 
Ages” in it, which can easily be spotted by the 
capital letters. The answer to question 3 will 
involve a date as well as the word “filtering.” In 
question 7 the pupils should be on the watch 
for the words “running water.” Have the pupils 
decide what word or words to look for in find- 
ing the answer to each question. 


Finding single facts (How to locate a definite piece of in- 
formation ) 


1. After the pupils can decide on good key words, 

_ give practice in finding the facts called for. 
Emphasize speed. Allow ten seconds to find a 
fact, or have the pupils compete to see who 
can locate it first. Insist that the pupils must 
not read the material, but should hunt for the 
key words. Compare the procedure to that 
used in looking up a name in the telephone 
dir 

2. After practicing with short selections, ask ques- 
tions which will require searching through a 
number of pages. 

3. Carry on Finding facts concurrently with 
Choosing key words. Pupils can decide on the 
key word in a question or topic and then find 
the key word in the paragraph or selection. 

4. Limit this first type of practice to finding facts 
with easily recognizable key words (see ques- 
tions 1-4). Do not forget that the idea of 
searching and not reading is a new one to many 
of the pupils. 


Skimming for connected facts (How to locate thoughts 
rather than words) 


1. When the pupils are able to locate a single 
fact without reading, bring up some questions 
whose answers require more than a word or a 
date (such as questions 5-8). 

2. Point out that after locating the place where 

lluted water is discussed, they will have to 
unt more carefully in the next few paragraphs 
to find some things about harm caused by pol- 
luted water. This time they do not know what 
particular words will be found; they will have 
to be on the watch for any words which are 
connected with the bad effects of polluted 
water. 
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Acquiring independence 


1. ‘After several sessions of “hunting” for wordsand 
ideas under the careful supervision of the 
teacher, give the pupils a list of questions to 
answer without any help. These may be du- 
plicated or written on the board. - 


2. Put a time limit on finding the answers, and 
make it short enough so the pupils will not 
have time to read the material. 


This kind of practice, for fifteen or twenty minutes 
at several class sessions, will enable the pupils to locate 
information quite successfully. You will find that 
each time they do such an exercise, they will also learn 
the facts and ideas they have looked for. A brief oral 
review of the material covered, at the end of the prac- 
tice session, will fix the subject matter securely enough 
for good retention. 


Finding Main Ideas 


Ability to find the main idea of a paragraph is the 
basic and fundamental skill in all kinds of study read- 
ing. Until the pupil can find the main point that the 
author intends him to learn from a given paragraph, 
he is not going to make much progress toward master- 
ing the contents of a chapter or doing wide reading on 
some topic of his own. 


Main ideas of single paragraphs 


Choose from the textbook several paragraphs with 
the topic sentences in various places: first, second, 
last. Include also some paragraphs with no topic 
sentences. Here are some samples from Living in 
Our Communities. Paragraphs 3 and 4 have been 
slightly adapted to bring out the point more clearly. 


I. TOPIC SENTENCE FIRST 


The most important health resources of a com- 
munity are its doctors, nurses, and hospitals. They 
help prevent disease and help cure illness when it 
does occur. They also assist in health education. 
Without these aids a community would be badly 
handicapped in its fight to maintain good health. 


2. TOPIC SENTENCE SECOND 


Nursing is often thought of as something that is 
done only in a hospital. But nursing in the home is 
important, too, and the public health nurse plays a 
real part in maintaining health in many communities. 
The first city in America to provide for visiting 
nurses, who go directly to the homes of people who 
need them, was Los Angeles. The idea has been 
taken up by many other cities and by smaller com- 
munities as well. Visiting nurses are also supplied 
by religious denominations, charities, the Red Cross, 
and by some industries and life insurance companies. 


38. TOPIC SENTENCE LAST 


New York City struggles heroically with its own 
smoke nuisance, but it has no legal right to do any- 
thing about the smoke that blows across the Hudson 
River from New Jersey factory districts. Cincin- 
nati’s smoke will sometimes blow across the Ohio 
River to Covington, Kentucky. In such cases smoke 
is not merely a local nuisance but a regional one. 
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4. NO TOPIC SENTENCE 

A good doctor needs the help and equipment of a 
good hospital for some of his cases. Sick people often 
need special care which can by given only in hos- 
pitals. Hospitals can also help to control the spread 
of contagious diseases. 


Take your illustrative paragraphs one at a time 
and go through this procedure with each one. 


1. Have the pupils read the first sentence only 
and stop. 

2. Discuss what the paragraph must be about if 
this is the topic sentence. 

3. Have them skim the rest of the paragraph to 
find out whether it all bears on this topic. If it 
does, the first sentence contains the main idea. 
(See paragraph 1.) 

4. If the first sentence does not contain the main 
idea, ask the pupils: “What does the author 
want you to know as a result of reading this 
paragraph?” 

5. See if they can find a phrase or a sentence that 
expresses the answer to this question. Some 
places where a main idea may be found: 


SECOND SENTENCE 


The first sentence may be a transition, referring 
back to the previous paragraph, or it may be an 
introduction, leading up to the main topic, which is 
stated in the second sentence. Note that ir para- 
graph 2 the main idea is not that people think of 
nursing as something done only in a hospital. The 
paragraph is really about the importance of home 


nursing. 


AT THE END 

The paragraph may start right in on the details 
which are to be presented, and then sum up these 
details in a topic sentence at the end. This type is 
not so common in textbook material written for 
younger pupils. Paragraph 3 is an example. 


NO TOPIC SENTENCE 
Sometimes the whole paragraph is composed of 
details, with no summarizing sentence. Or it may 
be a contrast between two points of view, or a se- 
quence of events which happened in a certain order. 
In this case the pupil will have to state in his own 
words “what this all adds up to.” The main idea in 
paragraph 4 is: There are several reasons why hos- 
pitals are important in their communities. 
Main ideas of longer selections 


For practice in this skill, choose a section of the 
textbook which has at least five or six paragraphs but 
only two or three main ideas, and which has no para- 
graph leads to give cues to the pupils. Note that while 
each paragraph will have a main idea of its own, this 
may be only a subtopic in the larger organization of 
the whole selection. Proceed as follows: 

1. If there is an introduct agraph, ask if it 
sounds like something only like 
“getting started.” Show that the concluding 


paragraph also does not contribute directly to 
the list of main ideas. 
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2. Direct pupils to look at the first sentence in 
each paragraph. It may not be the topic sen- 
tence, but it will at least tell them whether the 
author is discussing pure water or polluted 
water. As long as the paragraphs seem to deal 
with the same general topic (for instance, pure 
water) they are probably connected with one 
main idea. When the pupils find a paragraph 
that tells something (no matter what) about 
another general topic (for instance, polluted 
water) this is probably the beginning of an- 
other main idea. 

3. Continue this process of checking each para- 
graph to see whether it continues the same 
topic as the one before or starts a new topic. 
Note the topics as they are discovered. 

4. Give practice in finding signals that tell when 
another point is introduced: another, next, sec- 
ond (third, etc.), finally, still better, most im- 
portant of all, etc. This should be done con- 
currently with the other practice. : 


At first the pupils will have trouble in finding the 
main idea. This suggests the need for such practice. 
However, most pupils can learn to find the central 
thought of well-organized paragraphs or series of 
paragraphs, and as they practice this skill you will 
find that they have anal: practically all of the ideas 
they have been finding. 


Recall 


By this time the pupils should be well aware of 
the fact that the way to get the most out of their study 
reading is not to read, but to work over the material, 
doing a good deal of thinking in the process, hunting 
for the points they need, letting the minor details fill in 
the background but never obscure the main issues, and 
finding the over-all plan (main ideas) of the selection 
as a whole. 

Sometimes pupils can do all of the tasks noted 
above, but will not be able to retain the results of the 
sorting, sifting, and arranging process. Fortunately, 
this skill is not difficult to develop once they can find 
the main ideas. 


For practice material, select well-organized pass- 
ages without paragraph leads. Begin with single 
(Continued on next page) 
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paragraphs and ask the pupils to state in their own 
words'the main ideas and the most important support- 
ing details. After they have learned how to find the 
main ideas in longer selections, have the pupils carry 
out this procedure: 


1. Find the main ideas in the selection, by the 
procedure discussed under Main ideas. 


2. As the pupils skim to find each main idea, have 
them decide upon two or three of the most im- 
portant facts which should be remembered in 
connection with the main point. 


3. Have the pupils read the whole selection rapid- 
ly in order to fill in the background. Do not 
let them study at this point. Set a time limit 
and make it short. 


4. Take up the main ideas, one at a time, and con- 
duct actual practice (out loud) by the group in 
reciting the details connected with each main 
idea. 


5. Call attention to the number of main ideas 


6. Have them memorize the list of main ideas 
(there will not be many). Conduct oral prac- 
tice until you are sure most of them have learn- 


ed the list. 


When you have completed this procedure, the 
pupils should be prepared to answer essay type ques- 
tions or to carry on oral discussions about the main 
ideas connected with the general topic and about the 
details which support any given main idea. This is 
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necessary if they are to develop independence in their 
studying dnd is especially important for pupils of 
higher capacity, who should be encouraged to use 
their own initiative and not rely upon too much direc- 
tion in their work. 


OTHER STUDY SKILLS 


Procedures for teaching skimming, finding main 
ideas, and recall have been described in detail because 
these three skills are fundamental to all study reading. 
There are, however, a number of other skills, practice 
in which would help the pupils to do a more effective 
job of studying: speed and comprehension work, out- 
lining, SQ3R method of textbook study (Robinson: 
Effective Study), use of index and table of contents. 
Discussion of these skills will be found in the books 
listed in the bibliography. 


CONCLUSION 


All reading is a complex business, and study read- 
ing, in particular, makes great demands upon the 
pupils, few of whom ever acquire the necessary skills 
without assistance. Teachers of content subjects can do 
a service to their pupils by training them to get and re- 
tain the meaning of what they read. This will help 
to make them self-reliant readers and at the same time 
will give them mastery of some of the basic material 
needed in their courses. 
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International Understanding 


By Mary Elizabeth Fowler 


We should be aware of the human feelings which are common 
to members of all races and nationalities, rather than the character- 
istics which make one group different from another. 


Within the last two decades, millions of Ameri- 
cans have traveled to every part of the world, both 
as soldiers during World War II and the Korean War, 
and as tourists—over half a million each summer in 
the last few years. In a world in which nations are 
only hours away from one another by air, the attitudes 
of Americans abroad make a powerful impact on 
the citizens of countries with which we must cooperate 
for a peaceful world. Consequently the intolerant 
provincial becomes a potential threat to amicable 
international relations. Yet most of the Americans 
whose attitudes and behavior abroad are leaving 
ineradicable impressions have been through our public 
schools without, apparently, becoming aware that all 
peoples in the world cannot be expected to speak 
English, or that other peoples and their customs are 
not necessarily inferior because they are different. 

Many American schocls have accepted the re- 
sponsibility of helping our youth achieve a better 
understanding of peoples and cultures beyond our 
shores. Much that has been written about international 
understanding has urged the acquisition of informa- 
tion about the United Nations and of facts about 
the achievements of other nations. In the concern 
with factual knowledge, however, educators often 
overlook the observations of social psychologists, who 
point out the emotional basis of attitudes, and the 
ability of students to memorize intellectually while 
emotional attitudes remain essentially unchanged. 


Although teaching to promote international un- 
derstanding has been thought of as primarily the 
province of the teacher of social studies or of geo- 
graphy, the teacher of literature, too, has at his com- 
mand a powerful medium for influencing the social 
and international attitudes of readers. The appeal 
of literature to the emotions and the tendency of 
the reader to identify himself with characters in books 
make it possible for youth to experience life with mem- 
bers of other countries and to share the human feelings 
which are common to members of all races and 
nationalities. 

Whether or not the teacher intends it, the at- 
titudes of adolescents toward other peoples are being 
shaped by the selections encountered in the literary 
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anthologies which are standard reading in most Ameri- 
can secondary schools. It is evident that English 
teachers need to become aware of the kinds of at- 
titudes which adolescents develop from the reading 
of these texts, and of the ways in which foreign peoples 
are presented in them. 


A study of recent anthologies' indicates a growing 
concern of editors and publishers with the need for 
providing more literature leading to international un- 
derstanding. Although many books have sections 
designed for this purpose such as “Bridges to Other 
Worlds,” “Growing Up in Other Lands,” or “People 
Overseas,” the way in which foreign people are 
presented in anthologies for adolescents raises man 
questions about the attitudes which American youth 
may form as they read these texts. The teacher of 
literature may find help in thinking over some pertin- 
ent facts about the anthologies used in high schools. 


SELECTION OF LITERATURE FOR ANTHOLOGIES 


The selection of literature for anthologies presents 
peculiar problems to the editor concerned with promot- 
ing international understanding. The increasing quan- 


-tity of good literature in translation and of books 


written by Americans and Englishmen who have had 
intimate acquaintance with other countries allows the 
editor to select the pieces most likely to widen the 
understanding of readers. Four basic questions may 
be asked in evaluating the usefulness of selections in 
anthologies to further international understanding. 


How comprehensively are the aspects of life in other 
countries presented in these anthologies? 

Literary materials which give students a feeling 
for the customs and mores of family life, courtship and 
marriage, religious beliefs and socio-economic pat- 
terns, recreation, arts and crafts, are of particular value 


1. Literature for International Understanding: A Study 
of the presentation of Foreign Peoples and Cultures in 
Secondary School Literature Anthologies, by Mary 
Elizabeth Fowler. (Unpublished Ph. D. Dissertation, New 
York University, 1954.) The study was based on an evalua- 
tion of the literature about foreign countries in forty-six 
literature anthologies for secondary schools published or 
revised between 1940 and 1950. 
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m presenting a rounded picture of a culture. Some 
pieces, rich in such details, are included in these books 
and present such a wide cross-section of life that the 
reader is enabled to develop feeling for the life in a 
foreign country. These pieces are in the minority, 
however, in the average anthology. 


What representation is given in the selections to the 
literary heritage of a nation? 


One useful function of the literary anthology is to 
help the student recognize that there is a great heritage 
of literature of many countries besides England and 
America. Yet, since some degree of literary sophisti- 
cation or reading background is necessary before the 
reader can become well-versed in the literature of a 
culture, the selections chosen for this purpose often 
fail to meet the test of adolescent reading interest. A 
poem of Goethe’s, a translated Latin poem, or a sketch 
by Pliny represents the literary heritage but may re- 
veal less about people in other countries than much 
available fiction, drama, and biography by great 
world writers. 


What adolescent needs or interests are represented 
in the literature studied in anthologies? 


Studies in reading indicate that adolescents are in- 
terested in stories about boys and girls their own age. 
and that acceptance among their peers, achievement, 
adjustment to the opposite sex, breaking away from 
family control, finding heroes and models, and choos- 
ing vocational goals are important themes for such 
stories. If international understanding is the goal, 
some consideration for the basic concern of the adoles- 
cent with his own problems is essential in selecting 
literature about foreign people. This need not mean 
a watering down of literature, since much good litera- 
ture in translation is available in which such interests 
are explored. The need to achieve independence from 
family control is, for instance, movingly illustrated in 
books showing youth in many cultures meeting this 
universal problem: Santha Rama Rau’s Home to India; 
Jade Snow Wong's Fifth Chinese Daughter; Youghill 
Kang’s The Grass Roof. 


Do the heroes and models presented in biography 
and fiction represent worthy ideals of brotherhood? 


The adolescent, psychologists tell us, seeks heroes 
and models with whom to identify. We limit his range 
unfairly if the only models we provide are American 
and British, when the world’s great men are within 
his reach in the literature of biography. National 
heroes, likewise, should have a place in his reading if 
he is to respect the achievements of other nations. The 
American youngster hears of George Washington from 
infancy, but he may be graduated from high school 
without having heard of Simon Bolivar, the great 
South American liberator, whose dramatic achieve- 
ments shouid be familiar to every resident of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The selfless sacrifice of Madame 
Curie, the humanitarian work of Albert Schweitzer, 
Louis Braille, and Louis Pasteur have deep interna- 
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tional significance, and belong in the heritage of every 
adolescent modelling his life and ambitions after the 
pattern of great men and women. 


EVALUATING THE PRESENTATION OF FOREIGN 
PEOPLES AND CULTURES IN LITERATURE 


In the selection of literature about foreign peo- 
ples, teachers need to think of several basic questions 
about the way in which these peoples and their cul- 
tures are presented in reading for adolescents. Studies 
in psychology and sociology have pointed to some of 
the most significant causes of international tensions 
and of prejudice, and to attitudes which are most likely 
to lead to a misunderstanding. The following ques- 
tions may prove helpful for teachers who desire to pre- 
sent foreign literature to their students. 


Do authors and editors indicate awareness of the 
concepts of culture of the anthropologists? 


Study of recent texts indicates that little explana- 
tion of cultural differences and the reasons for them is 
given to students except for occasional phrases indi- 
cating that “people everywhere are human beings.” 
These books do little to acquaint the student with the 
wide cultural variations in patterns of family life, 
work, worship, and recreation. Little editorial help is 
given students in understanding differences in custom 
or the reasons for differences, which are usually dis- 
missed as “strange,” “exotic,” or “queer.” Editors of 
texts (and teachers) would do well to remember the 
caution of the editors of the United Nations World to 
its staff members: “No place, culture, custom, or peo- 
ple is ‘strange’ (to whom?), ‘exotic, “queer, or 


Are racial and national concepts handled with scien- 
tific validity, and is there an attempt to clarify these 
concepts? 

The effect of confused thinking about race and 
nationality as a source of international tensions has 
been frequently emphasized by sociologists and anthro- 
pologists. Authors of pieces in texts often speak in- 
accurately of Arabs, Poles, Hawaiians and Americans 
as “races,” yet only two or three books attempt to 
clarify concepts of race and nationality for readers. 


Are attitudes of superiority to members of other 
countries and cultures evident in the selections? 

Ethnocentrism, or the tendency to view one’s 
own nation or group as superior to all others, is one 
of the important barriers to international understand- 
ing, according to social scientists. Unconsciously con- 
descending attitudes are frequent in literary pieces 
about Africa, China, Mexico, in references to “natives,” 
“humble peasants,” and “brown boys.” Prejudicial 
terms (“peasant,” “ignorant,” “poor,” “little,” etc.) are 
often used to refer to foreign peoples in otherwise fav- 
orable selections. Editors and teachers can help stu- 
dents become aware of this human tendency in them- 
selves and in literature they are reading.- 
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Is the use of language inimical to international 
understanding? 

A prominent factor affecting international rela- 
tions is the tendency to think of foreign peoples in 
racial and national stereotypes. Frequent in literary 
pieces in these books are comments which refer to 
“temperamental Poles,” “impassive Chinese,” “child- 
like natives,” and “typical” members of this or that 
nationality. Language often conveys attitudes of au- 
thors and editors through the use of prejudicial terms 
and condescending and emotionally-toned phrases and 
terms (“only a peasant,” “little people of the world,” 
“Nip,” “Kraut,” etc.). Students are often asked in edi- 
torial questions to generalize about “typical” members 
of a nation, or to make ethical and moral judgments 
about characters. The teacher's awareness of students’ 
semantic reactions to the language in which texts are 
written can be all-important in preventing misunder- 
standing. 


Is there recognition of the importance of internation- 
al interdependence and the contributions of all nations? 
In most volumes, genuine attempts on the part of 
editors to emphasize ideals of human brotherhood, 
understanding people of other countries, and the in- 
terdependence of nations are observable. The impor- 
tance of rising above 2 narrow kind of nationalism to 
international cooperation, as well as respect for the 
strong national ties of peoples to their homelands, is 
the theme of many selections of literature. 


Does the literature glorify war and military exploits to 
a greater extent than peaceful cooperation between 
countries? 

Definite trends toward an emphasis on the values 
of peace and the cooperation of nations to that end 
may be observed in the choice of selections and the 
editorial comment in these texts. Few pieces are 
devoted to heroic war exploits, while many others il- 
lustrate the advantages of peace, the destructiveness 
and horror of war, the urgent need for international 
cooperation in an atomic age, and the peaceful settle- 
ment of border disputes between countries. 


Do the editorial comment and questions contribute 
to the development of informed attitudes about other 
countries? 

Editorial comment often determines the attitudes 
which a piece of literature may leave with the reader. 
Prejudicial or unconsciously condescending editorial 
treatment may counteract the potential value for 
understanding of a worthwhile literary piece. Some 
recent texts make a valuable contribution by provid- 
ing an understandable social and historical context for 
the foreign literature presented. 


Do the illustrations included with these selections 
Promote international understanding? 

Illustrations which emphasize the picturesque 
(women in baboushkas, peasant costumes), scenes of 
violence (riots, revolutions, floggings ), or those which 
emphasize the unique or exotic elements of a culture 
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(sacred bulls in India) often bear the burden of repre- 
senting a country pictorially in a series of texts and 
may often contribute to false or distorted impressions 
of a culture. Pictures which show people of the world 
occupied with the basic concerns of all human bein 
family life, work, worship—help the reader to feel that 
human values overshadow differences between citizens 
of various countries. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TEXTBOOK 
IMPROVEMENT 


An evaluation of the presentation of literature 
representing foreign peoples in anthologies points to 
the following suggestions for improvement of texts 
which may contribute to the teaching of international 


understanding: 


(1) In dealing with foreign literature edit- 
ors, authors, and teachers need to know and ap- 
ply the understandings of semantics about the 
effects of prejudicial language on international 
attitudes. 

(2) Literary anthologies need to include a 
larger proportion of carefully selected and edited 
materials. 


(3) More literature in translation, suited to 
adolescents, and providing a picture of life in a 
culture should be included. 


(4) Illustrations should be chosen to avoid 
stereotyped concepts of foreign peoples and em- 


phasis on differences. 


(5) Biographical materials about the contribu- 
tions of world leaders to goals of humanitarian- 
ism, international cooperation, and the arts 
should be included. 


The growing body of literature in translation in an- 
thologies provides ample material for the teacher who 
wishes to use books now available for promoting inter- 
national understanding. This kind of teaching makes 
severe demands on the background of the English 
teacher. An understanding of the basic concepts of 
patterns of culture, race and nationality, human rela- 
tions, and of adolescent psychology, as well as knowl- 
edge about the ways in which language affects atti- 
tudes, seem essentials in dealing with foreign litera- 
ture. The teacher dedicated to this goal will seek ways 
of extending his own knowledge of a wide range of 
translated literature and of that written about other 
countries. Effective teaching cannot well proceed on 
fewer qualifications than these, but the teacher who 
has helped his students become less provincial, more 
aware of the interdependence of peoples in the world, 
will have provided another important road to interna- 
tional understanding. 
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Use of Audio-Visual Aids 
Twelfth-Grade Composition 


The teacher who undertakes the task of assisting 
a group of students in the development of their own 
powers of expression must realize, first of all, that 
if he has thirty students in his class, he will have 
thirty different challenges to his skill and resourceful- 
ness. In English, perhaps more than in any other’ 
‘subject, the student’s development is very vitally a 
part of him. All of his previous years’ experiences, in 
school and out, combine to make him say what he 
says in the way he says it. No one else will think or 
feel quite as he does; no one else will make quite 
the same use of the language which is common to all. 

It is the English teacher’s compelling task to 
help the student find his own manner of wielding 
the tool of language in a continually more complex 
world. He can learn to use it effectively only by using 
it purposefully. It is in providing the purpose that 
one finds the great value of meaningful experience. 
The alert teacher can make use of audio-visual mater- 
‘ials to bring this experience more completely into 
the classroom. 

Many schools in New York state offer in the 
twelfth grade a number of elective courses: speech, 
written expression, drama, world literature, creative 
writing, to name a few. These courses offer a challenge 
to the teacher; they present new problems and at 
the same time highlight the old ones. To show that 
‘some of these problems may be met by new — 
‘is the purpose of this discussion. 

The three principal aims of the separate ‘senior 
course in English expression are (1) to prepare for 
successful use of written English in college, ‘in the 
‘business world, and in personal affairs; (2) to develop 
‘clear and logical thinking; (3) to teach concepts of 
‘self-criticism as applied to writing. 

Such a composition class is engaged in two main 
activities: (1) writing and (2) studying the quality 
(both mechanical and literary) of what has been 
written. It seems that in both these activities there 
is considerable opportunity for better and clearer 
teaching and for increasing motivation by the use 
of audio-visual materials. 


Making the Assignment 


Let us consider first the question of motivation. 
As every English teacher knows, there is no assignment 
more deadly than the unadorned, “Write a composi- 
tion for Wednesday.” Unfortunately there are still 
English teachers who make such assignments. 
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By Amy Glazier 


Putting ourselves in the position of the student, 
for a moment, we may visualize what such an assign- 
ment does to him. To him a composition probably 
means a series of some 100 to 500 words, an arbitrary 
standard set by his teacher either now or earlier in 
the course. Unless he is an unusual student (there 
are always a few who actually like to write), he 
probably has nothing to say in these 100 or 500 words. 
He has many ideas, of course, has had many experi- 
ences, is thinking about something most of the time. 
But the flow of ideas from his mind onto the paper 
is stopped by the roadblock: “a composition for 
Wednesday.” 

Unless help comes to him he will probably do 
one of two things. He will decide on something which 
in some remote way has been suggested to him as 
a “good subject.” Perhaps he has heard an older 
brother or sister mention it, or he has found it in 
a list of exercises in his composition book, or he has 
pestered family and acquaintances for it. He may 
know nothing about it, but if it is a “good subject” 
he will use it. 

Or, failing the discovery of a “good subject,” he 
will not do the assignment at all. 

Given the subject under these circumstances, he 
is bound to approach it without enthusiasm, his eye 
on the 500th word. He will not pour out his ideas first, 
and then try to organize them. He will not think of 
the structure of his composition at all. He will pay only 


‘a~small measure of attention to the “how” of his 


sentences and paragraphs. He is writing a “composi- 
tion.” He expects it to have errors, which may or may 
not be pointed out to him, but probably will not 
be explained, anyway. 

A better teacher than the one who assigns barely 
“a composition for Wednesday” will try to motivate 
the assignment and direct the students so that they 
may draw upon material in their own experience 
which has meaning for them and about which they 
may be encouraged to want to say something. 

He will feel that time can profitably be spent 
in a class discussion of some matter impinging upon 
the lives of his students, so that their minds will 
begin to handle the subject and to share a wider 
range of ideas before each student sits down alone 
to do his composition. 


Encouraging the Flow of Ideas 


If he is aware of the wide range of help which 
audio-visual aids offer, the teacher will turn to them 
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in this phase of the composition assignment. First, and 
most simply, he will make use of the chalkboard to 
keep a record of ideas that come from the class 
discussion. If the discussion is well conducted, when 
it is finished there should be many more ideas on 
the chalkboard than were in any one student's mind 
at the beginning. The use of the chalkboard in this 
way is practically indispensable in making use of 
class discussions as a source of composition materials. 

But what will the discussion be about? Perhaps 
the teacher will start the class on a subject which 
he believes to be of interest to the students. More 
profitably, it seems, he may let the students themselves 
choose the topics they wish to discuss. In a small class, 
each student may assume responsibility for conducting 
one or more of these discussions, while the teacher 
takes the role of keeper of ideas in the expanding 
chalkboard outline. Or the students may work together 
in small groups, for the security which group-feeling 
always supplies. There may be demonstrations, drama- 
tized experiences, exhibits. The slide-projector may 
be used to provide the stimulation to start discussion. 
The opaque projector may provide pictures, diagra.ns 
and drawings to accompany or supply a springboard 
for ideas. Filmstrips and motion pictures, if not too 
long, may be used in the same way. Maps and globes 
may have their place. 


In this use of audio-visual materials, the English 
teacher should not allow his own prejudices to direct 
discussion exclusively to literary or language offerings. 
Student interests spread through all of time and space, 
and it is interest that we are talking about here. As 
Bacon said, the student may also say, “I have taken 
all knowledge to be my province.” 

It would be a profitless task to list even a small 
part of the subjects which the teacher can open up 
to students for use in this type of learning activity. 


Courtesy of Newton, Mass. Public Schools 
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It will be his task to provide suggestions and help 
in finding relevant audio-visual aids for the presenta- 
tion of the students’ interests. For example, a student 
who plans to take a medical course in college may 
wish to present some of the problems and satisfactions 
of medicine as a career. With the teacher's help the 
may secure such free films as the following: 


“For a Better Tomorrow” (Osteopathic Foundation), 
which deals with the doctor shortage and the training 
of a doctor. 

“And the Earth Shall Give Back Life” (E. R. 
Squibb and Sons), the story of penicillin. 


If the school has films or filmstrips for use in voca- 
tional counseling, these may be borrowed. The student 
will perhaps be able to make a recording of an inter- 
view with a member of the medical profession, 
perhaps the school doctor, and this can be presented 
to the class. 


In using audio-visual materials in this way, the 
teacher must rely almost completely upon free ma- 
terials, since most schools would not countenance 
the spending of money to assist individual student 
reports. Free materials are, however, both numerous 
and valuable. 

As in any use of audio-visual materials, certain 
precautions must be taken. A model must be set for 
the student leader of the discussion. In this respect it 
might be well for the teacher to lead the first discus- 
sion himself, thereby demonstrating how materials 
should be presented and how the discussion should 
be directed. If filmstrips, opaque projections, slides 
or movies are to be used, a routine for the proper 
and quick preparation of lighting and ventilation 
should be established. Standards of relevancy and 
good taste in the discussion should be worked out 
by the class. The length of recorded material or of 
films or filmstrips should be carefully checked, to be 


In preparation for a writing 
assignment the opaque pro- 
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sure that plenty of time will be left for discussion. 
The material to be presented by the student must 
be previewed by him and should also be previewed 
by the teacher. The student should have an oppor- 
tunity to plan his presentation. 

How exactly will this procedure lead a class to 
better composition? There is no doubt that a visual 
presentation of the problems involved in becoming 
a doctor, the type of classes he must attend, the 
hours of laboratory work and the practical experience 
in clinics, will have a greater impact upon the im- 
aginations and sympathies of a group of young people 
than any mere verbal discussion could hope to have. 
If a visual aid is not procurable, even the recording 
of an interview with an actual member of the profes- 
sion will have an authenticity no book can have. By 
these means the students come closer to the direct, 
purposeful experience which is the most strongly 
motivating of all. As they approach direct experience, 
interest increases, minds become more active, ques- 
tions arise. The students will begin to project them- 
selves into the experience: Would I be able to stand 
all those years of hard study? Is so much basic scien- 
tific work really necessary? How would I feel about 
that old woman at the clinic? These are some of the 
questions that may arise in individual students’ minds, 
leading to discussion by the whole class of such topics 
as: How much does a medical education cost? Would 
it be possible to “work your way” through medical 
school? How have the other sciences contributed to 
medicine? What about socialized medicine? From 
these or from any of the many other topics which 
might arise in the classroom discussion, every student 
should derive something to write about. Even if one 
of the students is not vitally interested in the subject, 
he can not escape the experience of perceiving differ- 
ent viewpoints, and if he chooses to do no more than 
summarize what those viewpoints are, he will have 
something to say. Most students will become much 
more actively involved than this. 


The written composition should follow as closely 
as possible after the class discussion. If the students 
are to write at home, the assignment should be for 
the next day; if the writing is to be done in class, 
the very next meeting of the group should be set 
aside for it. 


I have illustrated the use of audio-visual materials 
only in the discussion of medicine as a vocation. The 
possible topics are legion. Matter for discussion may 
be chosen from sports, science, natural history, history, 
literature, music, art—from any field in which a student 
has a genuine interest. Some one may perform a 
chemistry experiment. Another student may illustrate 
with a globe the military positions of Europe and 
Asia. It will not be difficult for the teacher to get 
the class to come forth with ideas of their own if the 
teacher sets the example in the first discussion by 
drawing upon some interest of his own, not too remote 
from those of his students, and if he makes it clear 
to the class that he holds no brief for the superiority 
of literary or intellectual topics. 
16 
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Evaluating Student Writing 


Once‘ the composition is written, neither the 
student nor the teacher should feel that he is finished 
with it. In a class in which two days each week may 
be spent in actual composition, at least two more 
must be spent in a consideration of what has been 
written and how to make the writing of the next 
paper better than the last. If there is not a constant 
improyement in usage, organization and style through- 
out the year, the purpose of the composition course 
is not being fulfilled. 

The most direct and forceful way to help students 
to correct errors is to direct each student’s attention 
to his own paper and the faults in it. This the teacher 
tries to do with his red pencil markings in the margin 
or in the body of the composition and by his comment 
at the end. Unfortunately, all too often the student 
ignores these markings and merely glances at the 
grade before throwing his paper into the wastebasket. 
For years teachers have battled this habit by requiring 
the errors to be corrected and the paper returned 
for regrading. This helps, but often the correction 
is not a true working out of the problem, but a guess, 
or an answer—not an explanation—supplied by the 
student across the aisle. 

It is well in dealing with errors in composition 
to concentrate the attention of the class upon a few 
at a time. The student is most interested in the errors 
he has made himself, and while the textbook or work- 
book may be used as a reference book or for a quick 
review of usage and construction, the persistent errors 
may be more graphically brought home to the students 
by projecting with the opaque projector a page of 
student writing, or a number of errors of the same 
type collected by the teacher from a number of papers 
and assembled on one sheet. With the errors thus 
set forth before the class, the teacher may be able to 
clear up a point of usage or organization which had 
previously remained elusive. 

For the training of students in the cziticism and 
improvement of their own composition, the opaque 
projector seems the ideal aid to use. It gives the 
teacher the opportunity to call attention to any and 
all sorts of material written by the students or prepared 
by the teacher himself. He may wish to show an 
outline, or a bibliography, so that the students may 
observe the correct form to follow in making their 
own. The chalkboard might be used for this, but the 
projector will save time and have the further advan- 
tage of presenting the material more vividly. 

It is too often assumed that pupils’ life experiences 
automatically supply the content necessary for good 
work in composition. Teachers are disappointed be- 
cause students seem to have so little to say that is 
worthwhile; composition teaching becomes an arid 
process of correcting mechanical errors. Audio-visual 
aids are one means of priming the pump and making 
ideas flow more freely. They also provide a means 
of helping pupils to realize the values of self-criticism. 
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Suggestions for Teaching Listening 


By Margaret J. Early 


Today most teachers are learning not to give an assignment in 
reading without first making sure that pupils have both a purpose 
for reading and the necessary skills for succeeding with the assign- 
ment. Yet many good teachers are still exhorting their pupils to 
“Listen!” as though anyone who can hear knows how to listen. It 
would be just as reasonable to suppose that because children can 
talk before they come to school they need no training in how to 


speak. 


The suggestions offered are of two kinds: devices 
and techniques for the development of specific skills, 
and activities in which practice in listening skills may 
be achieved. The list is a compilation of suggestions 
that may prove useful in two ways: (1) in the con- 
struction of a series of exercises for the systematic 
teaching of one or more listening skills; (2) in select- 
ing activities for any integrated teaching unit. 

Because listening skills are often listed in the pro- 
fessional literature as purposeful, accurate, critical, 
and responsive or appreciative, these headings are 
used in organizing the suggestions offered here. But 
no clear-cut line sets apart one type of listening from 
the rest. All listening should be accurate and pur- 
poseful whether it is responsive or critical, and devel- 
oping appreciations in listening, as in reading, is a con- 
tinuous process running concurrently with the develop- 


met of each of the other skills. 


PURPOSEFUL AND ACCURATE LISTENING 
Vocabulary Skills 


1. Before reading a selection or playing a record- 
ing, give pupils a list of words for which they are to 
listen. Following the listening situation, ask them to 
tell you (probably by objective test items) how each 
word was used in context. If the selection contains 
some words used more than once, each time with a dif- 
ferent shade of meaning, pupils may be asked to point 
out how context determined meaning. 

2. To increase awareness of unknown words and 
to foster the idea of demanding meaning in everything 
they hear, say to pupils before reading a selection: 
“Stop me when I come to a word you do not under- 
stand.” 

3. Prepare a series of statements that contain con- 
tradictions and absurdities. Pupils will enjoy making 
up exercises of this kind and tape recording them to 
simulate radio announcements. The class may be 
divided into teams and points awarded for the number 
of absurdities spotted. A simple exercise of this type: 


(Adapted from Warren English Project Bulletin No. 4, 
Adjusting to Individual Differences in English: Listening, 
prepared by Margaret J. Early, Warren Research Fellow; 
edited by Dr. M. Agnella Gunn, Professor of Education in 
charge of Teaching of English, Boston University.) 
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“Now the weather forecast. High cloudiness tonight 
with some sunshine. Chance of showers tomorrow. 
Highest temperatures in mid-forties.” 


Recalling in Sequence 

The old game “In Grandmother's Trunk” can 
teach the importance of listening accurately and re- 
calling in sequence. The first pupil states: “In grand- 
mother’s trunk there was a patchwork quilt.” Subse- 
quent pupils repeat in proper order the objects named 
and add another. 


Following Directions 

1. Have pupils write original directions which 
may be carried out by using pencil and paper. For 
example: “Make an X on the third line from the top of 
paper. Make three zeros on sixth line from top of 
paper. Draw a slanting line connecting X with middle 
zero.” Collect these directions and read selected ones 
aloud, once only, as pupils carry out the orders. Have 
pupils correct each other's papers and analyze reasons 
for errors. 

2. Or have pupils write a series of directions for 
acts that can be performed in the classroom. One 
pupil then reads aloud five steps that another is to per- 
form after he has heard all five. Pupils will think of 
directions like these: (1) Go to bulletin board and 

lace thumb tack in top left corner. (2) Face the black- 
ied and say first seven letters of the alphabet. (3) 

n and close door. (4) Place dictionary on window 
shelf. (5) Return to your seat passing teacher's desk. 

8. You can point up the serious need for followin 
spoken directions accurately by reading aloud Air Rai 
Warning instructions and safety rules. Radio an- 
nouncements directing listeners to send for materials 
also make appropriate content for exercises of this 
type. 

Listening for Main Ideas 

Selections to be read to class may come from three 
sources: appropriately graded reading-skills texts, 
newspapers and magazines, and textbooks in the con- 
tent subjects. Both the material read and the response 
required should become progressively difficult. Pupils 
may be asked to respond by: 


—selecting paragraph title from several given 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF SKILLS FOR LISTENING 


Purposefully and Accurately 

Understanding meaning of words from context 
Understanding effect on listeners of speaker’s voice 
Listening to answer to question 
Listening to question with intent of answering 
Listening for main ideas 
Listening for details 

Understanding relationship of details to main points 
Following steps in directions 
Following sequence in 

—plot development 


—character development 
—speaker’s argument 


Recognizing speaker’s purpose 
Recognizing speaker’s plan or pattern 
Recognizing repetition of the same idea in different 


words 
Repeating what has been heard 
Taking notes and outlining 
Critically 
Distinguishing between fact and opinion 
Distinguishing between emotive and report language 
Detecting bias and prejudice 
Evaluating speaker’s argurnent 
Recognizing propaganda 
Drawing inferences and making judgments 


Checking misinterpretations by asking intelligent 
questions 


Understanding sales pressure 
Appreciatively 
Listening to visualize 
. Listening for rhythms of speech 
Recognizing tone and mood 
«Appreciating speaker’s style 
. Interpreting character from dialogue 
Understanding effect on listeners of speaker’s vocal 
qualities and gestures 


Understanding effect of audience on listeners’ 
reactions 


—writing own titles 
—identifying main idea from several given 
—stating main idea in own words 


To lend variety to this type of practice, you may 
have pupils express main ideas as headlines, news 
flashes, telegrams, or S-O-S messages when the content 
suggests such devices. 


Listening for Information 


1. Slow learners especially acquire much infor- 
mation through listening. To give controlled practice 
in this skill, present information in one of the follow- 
ing ways: (1) Read aloud informational articles of 
the type found in the Reader's Digest, Read, My 
Weekly Reader, and Junior Scholastic. (2) Use tape 
recordings of pupils’ reports. It is a good idea to build 
a collection on tape of interesting factual reports just 
for this purpose. (3) Present a sound film of the in- 
formation rather than the story type, choosing one that 
relates to a topic currently being studied. Tell the 
pupils before the presentation that they will be asked 
to answer a number of questions based on what they 
hear. Use these questions for a quiz session in which 
points are awarded to teams for correct answers. If it 
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proves necessary, re-present the informational article 
to check atcuracy. 

2. Tape record from radio five-minute news and 
sports broadcasts. Have pupils listen, then write down 
all the news items they can remember. 


ACTIVITIES 


Opportunities for listening purposefully and accu- 

rately are found in the following activities: 

—Reports on out-of-class listening experiences: 
radio and TV speeches, discussions, and drama- 
tic programs. 

—“Post-mortems” of assembly speakers. Three 
pupils may be asked to report on same assembly 
program. Have class analyze reports. 

—Interviews conducted in class and outside. 

—Classroom visitors. 


—Group discussions. One member acts as secre- 
tary and reports results of discussion. 


CRITICAL LISTENING 

Distinguishing between Fact and Opinion 

Exercises to help pupils to develop this skill in 
reading may also be presented orally. Since published 
materials are rare, it is economical to combine instruc- 
tion in reading critically with aural exercises that serve 
the same purpose. The first step is a series of simple 
statements from which pupils select expressions of fact 
or opinion. As a next step, prepare a series of para- 
graphs in which pupils can find fects embedded in 
opinion. Advertisements are good sources. You may 
have students rephrase the advertisement omitting ex- 
pressions of opinion. 


Recognizing Emotive Language 

1. Pupils may listen for words that appeal to the 
emotions or to the senses: (1) in lists of words contain- 
ing examples of both emotive and report language; 
(2) in pairs of sentences, one of which describes an 
incident or object in report language,.the other in 
emotive language; (3) in poetry and advertising. 

2. An effective introduction to the study of emo- 
tive language, on a level that is appropriate to inter- 
mediate and junior high school pupils, is the film “Do 
Words Ever Fool You?” (Coronet, 1948. 10 min.) The 
film dramatizes the dangers of word confusions, name- 
calling, and “loaded” words in oral as well as written 
communication. 


3. A device which emphasizes not only the impor- 
tance of accurate listening but also the effect of emo- 
tive language is suggested by Althea Beery (see bib- 
liography). Four or five pupils leave the room. While 
they are out, the teacher shows class “Rumor Clinic,” 
a three-frame filmstrip distributed by the Anti-Defa- 
mation League, 12 Fifth Avenue, New York. One 
pupil then reports what he has seen to one of the 
pupils who left the room. He, in turn, reports to the 
next, and soon. Then all five pupils tell the class their 
versions. The class analyzes why the reports differ 
and discusses how prejudices may have slanted under- 
standing. Do we hear what we want to hear? Do 
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the same words mean different things to different 
people? 


4. On the same date, record two news broadcasts, 
one that illustrates factual reporting and one that illus- 
trates analysis and commentary on this news. Have 
pupils compare language used in the two broadcasts 
and discuss the different effects of each on the listener. 


Checking on Reliability of Speaker 


1. Have pupils keep a record of persons appearing 
on forums, panels, and round-tables together with the 
topics they were called on to discuss. Using Who's 
Who in America and the pooled information of the 
class, pupils judge a speaker on two points: How much 
experience has he had in the subject on which he 
spoke? Does anything in his experience suggest that 
he might be biased? A similar kind of checking may 
be based on endorsements of products in radio and TV 
advertising. 


2. Pupils should also learn to check a speaker's 
references to authority. We are probably more will- 
ing to accept a vague reference in speech than in writ- 
ing and often are beguiled into accepting as fact any 
statement introduced by: they say, it is believed, in- 
formed sources report, intelligent people say, experts 
agree. Pupils should note such expressions and be 
prepared to ask, “Who says? What informed sources?” 


APPRECIATIVE LISTENING 


Encouraging Responsive Listening 


1. Some teachers use the following simple device 
to show the need for sympathetic listening. Pupils 
come to class prepared to tell a number of “good 
stories”—anecdotes, interesting facts from their read- 
ing, family jokes. As each pupil talks informally the 
others listen for leads that suggest another story. 
The effort to keep the conversational ball rolling be- 
comes a game, with points awarded for smooth transi- 
tions from story to story. Teachers give special credit 
to pupils who provide a bridge between two speakers. 


2. A plus-value of group story telling is the con- 
tribution it makes to responsive listening. As part 
of a unit on folklore, pupils may spin their own yarns, 
each one adding a sentence or two to help the story 
grow. A record of the first efforts can be edited later 
for the finished product. Similarly, dramatizing a 
story or preparing a radio script, with the actors 
developing their lines orally, not only gives effective 
practice in listening courteously but also stimulates 
creative thinking. 


3. Probably the most profitable kind of note- 
taking is a record of one’s own thoughts while listen- 
ing, not the speaker’s. Give pupils practice in note- 
taking of this kind. Before reading a selection, tell 
them that they are to think, while listening, of other 
topics they would like to investigate, questions the 
would like to ask the speaker, and ways in whi 
they can use ideas presented. 
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Appreciating Radio and Television 
Activities that appear frequently in units on radio 
and television are summarized below. 
—Pupils prepare rating sheets and use them in 
at-home listening. 
—Pupils conduct poll of classmates’ radio and TV 
listening habits. 
—Pupils keep television log on blackboard or 


bulletin board, reporting programs seen and 
rating them. 


—Volunteer listening committees keep class in- 
formed on good programs for the week. 


—Pupils discuss programs for children and adults, 
compare parents’ tastes with theirs. 


—Pupils write letters to studios praising excellent 
productions. 


—Pupils report on reading they have done as a 


result of watching television. 
—Class visits radio or TV studio. 


—Class takes over local station to present play, 
panel, or book reviews. 


—A “hit parade” of favorite programs drawn up 
at intervals of three or four months may show 
changes in tastes. 


—A radio and television review column may be 
written for school paper; or a fan magazine 
may be published by class. 


—Pupils discuss balancing their leisure-time ac- 
tivities to give fair proportion to televiewing. 


PROMOTING A DESIRE TO IMPROVE LISTENING 


Of course, promoting good listening habits, as 
improving pupils’ proficiency in any of the language 
arts. is done best by giving pupils a reason for 
listening, something worth listening to, and skill in 
listening well. The techniques discussed above are 
directed toward these ends. Nevertheless, it will be 

rofitable to spend some time in talking about the 
listening process and establishing the desire to improve 
skills. Depending upon the maturity of the pupils, 
discussion may center around such questions as: 


—How much time is spent in listening? For what 
purposes? 

—Is listening or reading the better avenue for 
learning? For entertainment? 


—Is the effect on the listener different in these 
situations: listening alone to radio or TV? Listen- 
ing with a group of friends? Listening in the 
classroom or assembly? Why do television per- 
formers prefer to play before studio audiences? 
Why is laughter sometimes dubbed into tran- 
scribed programs? 


—How do you listen when you know you are 
expected to answer? In social situations, when 
is accurate listening imperative? 
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As a motivational device, teachers and pupils may 
cooperate on a “Let’s Listen” week. Activities during 
this week may include the following: 


—Pupils agree not to ask for repetitions of direc- 
tions or explanations, establishing a fine when 
pact is broken. 

—In every class, oral programs are emphasized, 
with pupils rather than teachers taking the lead. 

—Pupils make posters illustrating good and bad 
listening habits. 

—Pupils conduct experiments in listening; for 
example, compare comprehension in reading and 
listening. 

—Room committees volunteer to improve “listen- 
ing climate” by reducing distracting noises. 

—Pupils plan assembly program illustrating im- 
portance of listening. In one type of program, 
some pupils may demonstrate radio and tele- 
vision equipment, others may dramatize U.N. 
meetings and emphasize the importance of lis- 
tening for understanding, still others may focus 
on entertainment via TV. In another type of 
program, pupils may present skits in which poor 


Berstein. Sag C., “Recording and Playback Ma- 
chines: ir Function in the English Classroom,” 
English Journal, 38: 330-41, June, 1949. 

Gruber, Frederick C., “Out of School Radio-Listenin 
Habits of High School Students,” English Jou 
39: 325-27. June, 1950. 

Hook, Julius N., “Developing Good Listeners,” 
Journal of Education, 132: 110+, April, 1949. 

Wilt, Miriam, E., “The Teaching of Listening—And 
Why, ” Monograph on Language Arts, No. 66, Row 
Peterson and Company, 1951. 
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listening habits cause confusions. 
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Any teacher who has ever found it more than 
a little difficult to satisfy the curiosity of a 
whole classroom of boys and girls will be de- 
lighted with the help these books can give. 
School editions of ten titles from a famous 
series, they supply satisfying answers when 
boys and girls start asking questions. 

These books, which offer valuable supplemen- 
tary material in science, social studies, and 
reading, start young readers off with accurate 
knowledge of a subject. Lots of colorful illus- 
trations invite their attention, and large clear 
type encourages them to read. 

Authors of THE FIRST BOOKS know their 
subjects thoroughly and also know how to write 
for children. They use simple language, yet 
incorporate (and explain) the correct scientific 
words where advisable. 


FIRST BOOKS 


AIRPLANES ELECTRICITY 
AMERICA HORSES 

BEES JAPAN 

BIRDS PRESIDENTS 
DOGS TREES 


All of these paper-bound school editions are 
carefully indexed, and they offer a wealth of 
timely, authentic information at surprisingly 
low costs. Designed primarily for children in 
grades 4, 5, and 6, THE FIRST BOOKS pro- 
vide excellent beginning information for older 
children as well. 
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Margaret J. Early, the author of SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING LISTENING, received her Doc- 
torate from Boston University’s School of Education 
where she was a Warren Research Fellow for two 
years. She is now an Assistant Professor of English at 
Syracuse University where she is also working in the 
reading clinic. She has had editorial experience with 
Houghton-Mifflin Publishing Co. 


GETTING YOUR MONEY'S WORTH FROM 
AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT is the work of Joseph 
J. Devitt, who is the Secondary Supervisor in the 
Maine State Department of Education. From 1945- 
1951 he was Principal of the Carmel, Maine High 
School. He received his degrees from Bridgewater 
State Teachers College and Boston University. Sev- 
eral of his articles have been published in educational 


journals 


READING TECHNIQUES FOR THE CON- 
TENT SUBJECTS was written by Gertrude B. 
Stearns, Associate Director of the High School and 
College Reading Center at Boston University. Among 
other positions, she has worked at Harvard Business 
School and the Keene, New Hampshire Public Library. 
She has written English in the Small High School and 
several articles for professional journals. Mrs. Stearns 
is interested in music and dramatics and has directed 
a light opera company and, for two years, a summer 
theatre chorus. 


Amy Glazier is an English teacher in the Ham- 
burg, New York High School. Creative writing and 
three children are Mrs. Glazier’s main interests. Her 
husband is an Associate Professor at the University of 
Buffalo. Mrs. Lyle’s article is USE OF AUDIO-VIS- 
UAL AIDS IN TWELFTH GRADE COMPOSITION. 


ANOTHER ROAD TO INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING is the contribution of Mary 
Elizabeth Fowler, who is an Associate Professor of 
English at the Teachers College of Connecticut. She 
was an assistant instructor in English at New York 
University’s School of Education from 1949-1951. Tra- 
veling is Dr. Fowler’s main hobby and various “wan- 
derings” include trips to Europe, South America and 
46 of the 48 states. 


Before becoming Director of Instructional Service 
in the Racine, Wisconsin Public Schools nine years 
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ago, Harris E. Russell was Principal of the Roosevelt 
Elementary School in Racine. He has taught summers 
at the University of Wisconsin, Miami University in 
Oxford, Ohio and Emory University in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. Mr. Russell is particuarly interested in the study 
of Abraham Lincoln and general semantics. 


Ernest G. Lake, co-author of CURRICULUM DE- 
VELOPMENT FROM KINDERGARTEN TO 
GRADE TWELVE, is the Superintendent of Schools 
in Racine, Wisconsin. For six years previously he was 
Superintendent in Gloucester, Mass. Dr. Lake received 
his M.A. and Doctor's degree from Harvard University 
where, among other universities, he has since been on 
the summer school faculty. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the N.E.A. Journal 


‘and associated with the National Education Associa- 


tion since 1920, has just retired—being 65 years young. 
He is the author of A TEACHER’S PRAYER on the 
inside front cover. Last month he founded The Senior 
Citizens of America, a service organization with head- 
uarters in Washington, D. C. The popular Personal 
owth Leaflets which he edited have distributed 
all over the world—nearly fifty million copies! 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 
The annual American Junior Red Cross Enrollment 
Poster, 1955, painted by Joseph Binder, well known 
artist, emphasizes the willingness of boys and girls in 
schools to serve others as volunteers by joining the 

American Junior Red Cross. 
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Supervision of Instruction 


Harold Spears, in his new book, Improving the 
Supervision of Instruction’ offers a challenge to all 
those who are interested in improving the supervision 
of instruction in public schools—and who in education 
is not? Beginning with the invitation to supervisory 
leadership “to avoid generalities and get down to 
specifics” the book depicts the tremendous sweep from 
amateur supervision in America’s first schools to the 
rapidly developing professional field today. Four major 
phases are noted: 


1. Inspectional control of the school by laymen (clergy, 
school wardens, trustees, selectmen, citizens’ com- 
mittees); emphasis was upon observing rules and 
maintaining existing standards. 

2. Inspectional control of the school administrators, with 
development of the four significant positions known 
today: principals, state superintendent, county super- 
intendent and superintendent of the local district. 


3. Division of responsibility, with boards of education 
overseeing business administration, supervision of 
school plant and appointment of teachers and jani- 
tors, and superintendents assuming responsibility for 
administration of the curriculum and supervision of 
teaching. 


4. Present-day development toward multiple-type super- 
visory help, unified through democratic organization. 


Since the purpose of supervision is to facilitate 
pupil learning, it must provide all the conditions essen- 
tial to effective learning through effective teaching. 
Supervision is a service activity that exists only to help 
teachers to do their jobs better. 


Whereas the supervisor was, in Colonial times, a 
highly specialized classroom operator, he is now to as- 
sume various responsibilities, many of them outside 
the classroom. In reflecting social attitudes of dem- 
ocracy and human relations characteristic of our times, 
which it must, supervision must be careful to estab- 
lish lines of responsibility and authority. Line and staff 
organization is concerned with responsibility; author- 
ity is today delegated to more and more people in an 
attempt to use talents and ideas of numbers of per- 
sons. Duties of the central force are sometimes diffi- 
cult to define: allowances have to be made for per- 
sonalities and conditions as they exist. Although 
many fine shades of intangible responsibilities and re- 
lationships vary to a degree with those holding posi- 
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tions, sound administration calls for continued effort 
at establishment of functions and responsibilities of 
each position. The purpose of all organization should 
be to provide for exercise of maximum initiative, dis- 
cretion, judgment and adaptation of each worker. 

The 1920-1930 period is remembered for “effi- 
ciency” supervision of considerable standardization, 
even in the classroom visits, the follow-up conference, 
demonstration teaching, and an intricate system of 
recording teacher ratings. Unfortunately, the con- 
cept that the supervisor must find something to im- 
prove, and the fault-finding which was felt caused 
widespread dissatisfaction; the time was due for a new 
era based upon democracy in administration. Having 
passed through stages of inspection, teacher training, 
and scientific classroom management, supervision was 
ready to broaden into cooperative leadership. Super- 
vision of today may not be recognized under some of 
its modern titles: “curriculum coordinator”; guidance 
director”; “research director”; “psychiatrist”; “director 
of instruction.” 

Staff positions to help the child directly were sup- 
plemented by supervisory positions set up to help the 
child through helping the teacher. Today’s staff offi- 


cers may be grouped by function: guidance; research; 


curriculum; and in-service training. 

One of today’s attempts is toward unification of 
these service functions. The emphasis has shifted 
from improvement of instruction to improvement of 
learning, with attention centered upon the pupil's de- 
velopment. Though efficient method and mechanics 
should be provided, it is known that no efficient me- 
chanics can substitute for enthusiasm, initiative and 
ingenuity of a teacher. 

Staff leadership more and more must learn to re- 
spect democratic procedures and avoid authoritarian- 
ism. Democratic procedure means the improvement 
of co-operative techniques, action based upon the pool- 
ing of many ideas. 

The range of supervision is wide. It includes: 

Service to individual teachers 

Use of known school personnel and services 

Particular help to probationary teachers 

Evaluation of outcomes 

Research applied in classroom situations 

Regular visitations of classrooms 

In-service programs of continued growth 

Selection of instructional materials 

Institutes and workshops made meaningful 

Continuing curriculum study 

Leadership and community services: addressing 
meetings, arranging demonstrations. 

The spirit of supervision today recognizes that it 
must bring about a stimulation of instruction and in 
learning, satisfaction in work; unity of supervisory ef- 
fort; ideas and participation in their implementation 
by a maximum number; encouragement, rather than 
discouragement; respect for persons; recognition of ef- 
fort; welcome visits by leaders, who bring inspiration 
without uncertainty, service rather than dictation, 
sharing rather than ordering, security, rather than fear. 
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Concepts for democracy in modern supervision: 

1. Respect for uniqueness and dignity of the human 
personality. 

2. Faith in the power of human intelligence to solve 
problems. 

3. The right of the individual to share in the policies 
which affect him and his group. 

4, The right of the sovereign people to act through 

their representatives. 


5. The right to equality—but not identity!—of op- 
portunity for all. 


Whereas modern supervision is functional, thus 
serving the child, and democratic, thus serving the 
teacher, it must not become diffused: school adminis- 
tration can be businesslike, and at the same time dem- 
ocratic, through orderly management of democratic 
procedures. With good planning and establishment of 
limitations, even with a multiplication of supervisory 
personnel between the superintendent's office and the 
teacher’s classroom, there will be coordination and 
control, and no stifling of instruction or learning. 

A supervisor is not to be accepted because of his 
position, but because of the service he renders. His 
challenge is to establish a common feeling of under- 
standing based on good human relationships, and a 
confidence in him as one who has something to offer. 

Unfortunately, whereas inefficiency in school ad- 
ministration is immediately observable, neglect of 
improvement in instruction can go on—sometimes for 
years—without being detected. Teachers must be stim- 
ulated to participate in the process of improvement: 
participants in the planning accept responsibility for 
outcomes. 

A good supervision program flows out of the class- 
room and returns to enrich it. Teachers who can teach 
well are encouraged to _ demonstrations for others. 
Supervisors must understand interplay of child, 
teacher and setting before improvement can be ef- 
fected. The starting point is with strengths, rather 
than weaknesses. 

With excellent supervision, the modern high school 
classroom is a workroom—not merely a study, or recita- 
tion room. Pupils, with teachers, and administrators 
are planners in the educational endeavor. The curri- 
culum gives a meaningful, and achievable, offering to 
each student. Classroom methods in the new, broad 
high school are more important, and the schools are 
busier with thinking, planning, doing, than ever before. 

The elementary school classroom door always, of 
course, has a “Welcome” sign to a helpful supervisor. 
Here, where, language and reading instruction are so 
important, the supervisor's long-range task is to plan 
on a broad front, and at the same time perform the 
immediate task of direct aid to the teacher with his 
current problems—bridging constantly the gap be- 
tween what is known about teaching and what is done 
about it. 

Curriculum planning, always in process, must 
take in not only goals, methods, materials and atti- 
tudes, but also evaluation of progress. While the curri- 
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culum work concerns .the instructional offering, the 
responsibility of the supervisor concerns professional 
growth of the teacher through in-service training. This 
may be coordinated, and the study progressively trans- 
lated into improved teaching, an especially improved 
learning. The theory behind the in-service training in 
workshops, institutes and conferences is that even the 
best teachers and administrators are persons who have 
a right and should be allowed the opportunity to con- 
tinue professional development. 

Democratic supervision calls for more time and ef- 
fort on the part of today’s supervisor. The group 
process takes longer, and requires more organization 
and better leadership than authoritarian and appar- 
ently more efficient methods. Because today’s super- 
vision is a developing field—in transition from the 
older mechanical, authoritarian, critical, inspectional 
procedures to a shared, group-operated, mutual-im- 
provement pattern—exceptional leadership and excep- 
tional patience are required from those who are to 
lead. Today's leadership task is more challenging, 
and at the same time more rewarding—because today 
it concerns more children and more teachers as par- 
ticipants and benefactors of the process than ever be- 
fore. Better supervision can bring better teaching, 
and therefore better learning, to our nation’s children. 


This book is a valuable guide post toward that goal. 


Helen T. Mackey 
(1) Improving the Supervision of Instruction. Harold 
Spears. New York. Prentice-Hall Inc. 1953. 
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Whether you're remembering acquaintances or 
close friends, be assured of giving an appropriate 
gift . . . and one that will say “hello” for you all 
year long. 


If we receive a “go ahead” sign from you now, 
we will bill you later. 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
332 Bay State Road 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Please enter a Christmas gift subscription for each of the 
following addresses: 
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One teacher is already looking forward to Christ- 
mas. She has her camera at school. She is snapping 
interesting pictures of the children as they work. 

When Christmas comes she is going to let each 
child give his mother one for a gift. She might mount 
them on calendars or put them in folders. 


WHEN WE DRAW 
Fill our paper. 
Color some things dark and some light. 
Balance our picture. 
Repeat our colors. 
Make some things big, some little. 
(Print your name here.) 


MAPS IN FIRST GRADE, TOO 
A very large map of the streets in the neighborhood 
of the school was placed on the bulletin board. Each child 
drew a picture of his own house and 2 picture of himself. 
The pictures were cut out and placed on the map in the 


correct place. Department of a Education, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 


PHONICS IN KINDERGARTEN ? 


A kindergarten teacher ended the session with 
all the children sitting around her. She said, “If your 
name begins like ball, book, baby, you may get your 
things.” Some stood up. She said, “That's right 
Billy, and Beth.” Next she said, “If your name begins 
like window and wind you may get your things.” 
“That's right, Wanda, Wilbur, and Wilma.” 

She tries to use different cue words on different 
days to keep them from memorizing and to sharpen 
their powers of observation. 


AN IDEA WORTH REPEATING 


Each child had a strip of cardboard about an 
inch wide and nine inches long. On it was printed 
the alphabet in sequence. It was used as a book 
marker in his diction 

It provided him with a visible alphabet to help 
him decide what comes before and what comes after 
when hunting for a word in the dictionary. 
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In one classroom the alphabet appeared across 
the top of the blackboard in the customary fashion 
except that the vowels were written with red chalk 
and all the rest with white or yellow chalk. 

In another classroom there is a chart with the 
months of the year and their abbreviations. Each is 
accompanied with an appropriate picture. 

A certain fourth grade room had a garden in a 
sandbox. On the wall above the garden was a map 

showing in diagram form the locations of the various 
seeds planted. Wonder if they are teaching gardening 
or map reading? 


PROOFREADING 


Go light on that red pencil. No pupil likes to see 
his paper come back all marked up. 

Read the stories they have written. Make a list 
of the misspelled words and the types of errors found. 

Teach a spelling lesson and one or two English 
lessons. Then return the papers and give them a 
chance to proofread and make corrections with eraser 
and pencil before you use the red pencil on them. 

Next time suggest they do their proofreading 
before you get a chance at them. They might even 
pioofread for each other, too. 

Self-checking is the ultimate goal. 


ARITHMETRICKS 


Multiply 37 by 3 or any multiple of 3 and see 
what happens. 


A ROOM DIRECTORY 


The children had just learned to alphabetize. 

They collected the names, addresses, and tele- 
phone numbers of each child in the room. They ar- 
ranged them in alphabetical order, last name first. 

They made a room directory to take home. They 
had lots of practice writing names and addresses. 
They learned how to use a telephone directory. They 
learned more about the other children in the room. 
The parents were quite interested in knowing more 
about the other children in the room and found the 
room directory very useful. 


From “ideas Worth Sharing” 
Department of Elementary Education 
Richmond, Indiana 


Send your ideas for the “Try It” page. 
Address: 
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Research In Reading 


Although the total number of studies per year has 
been decreasing since 1933, the volume of research in 
reading still exceeds that in any other single content 
area. Even a selected summary such as Gray’s (10) 
includes more than one hundred significant reports for 
a single year. Our space does not permit detailed con- 


sideration of any such number of research reports.’ 


Perhaps the best that we can do is observe trends in 
the types of research studies available and make some 
comments on their general implications. Since our 
summary is being written at the opening of the forth- 
coming school year, we shall include materials pub- 
lished in the latter part of 1953 so as to encompass 
one full year. 


Reading Interests and Activities 


Several surveys of children’s interests in comics 
and television (16, 33) and of the reading habits of 
other groups (30) were reported. There is a distinct 
tendency on the part of those who have studied the 
amount of comic book reading and television viewing 
to consider these as an entirely unacceptable use of 
leisure time. These activities are often viewed as a 
threat to the reading habits of the younger generation. 
This “viewing with alarm” continues despite studies 
such as that of Spiegelman (27) which have pointed 
out the great variety of types of content, and of goals 
and moral attitudes among comic-strip characters and 
television programs. The alarmists also have ignored 
the fact that the time spent in televiewing is a sub- 
stitute for that formerly spent in radio listening. It 
would appear that most of the derogatory studies are 
based upon the faulty assumption that these media 
have nothing constructive to contribute to education. 
We feel that television and comics should present a 
challenge to educators to capitalize upon their appeal 
to mass audiences. We would like to see some of the 
time now being spent in counting the pupil-hours 
devoted to reading comics and televiewing given over 
to attempts to utilize the peculiar appeals of these 
media for educational purposes. Rather than wasting 
our time in bemoaning the existence of these competi- 
tors for our pupils’ attention, we might try to use their 
values for educational purposes. 
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Readability 


Wide interest continues in the application of read- 
ability formulas, their validity in affecting comprehen- 
sion, and efforts to broaden their use to new materials 
and levels. Dunnette and Maloney (6) confirmed te 
fact that the newer Flesch formula is superior to the 
original in both time taken and accuracy with which it 
is applied. Swanson and Fox (28) showed the differ- 
ences in comprehension of the same material written 
in two versions, while Spache (24) described a new, 
simple formula for evaluating primary reading mate- 
rials and offered to supply the necessary materials for 
using it upon request. 


Reading Methods 


Present-day methods of teaching beginning read- 
iny, which have been termed the “look-say” or sight 
word method are being questioned by some research- 
ers. The tendency on the part of some teachers to 
over-emphasize visual characteristics of words and 
gloss over other bases for word recognition has raised 
some doubts as to the universal values of this method. 
Articles in popular magazines and newspapers (31) 
as well as technical journals (25) have raised this 
question. At the same time, other studies continue to 
stress the superior achievement of children with phonic 
skills (29) as well as the need for'a more eclectic use 
of reading methods if the teacher is to meet the needs 
of all children (5). Although it is probably the most 
effective single method for teaching reading yet evol- 
ved, many of its adherents have failed to recognize 
any of its inherent limitations. Many teachers have 
failed to realize that no one method is equally effective 
with all children. Despite the persistent presence of a 
relatively large number of reading failures, few teach- 
ers entertain the thought that some of their children 
might learn to read more readily by other methods. 
Furthermore, many teachers do not recognize how es- 
sential training in various methods of word analysis is 
for combined growth in vocabulary. These teachers 
are apparently unaware of the fact that word recog- 
nition based on gestalts or shapes of words alone be- 
comes a cause of increasing confusion as the exposure 
to an ever-increasing vocabulary presents more and 
more words of similar pattern. Reading clinics in 
high schools and colleges are crowded with students 
who have literally no other technique for attacking a 
new word than “look and guess.” These pupils have 
been exposed to phonic and structural principles. But 
they have not been trained to use these techniques as 
an integral part of the reading act. They can, for ex- 
ample, recall many of the basic principles of syllabica- 
tion but this knowledge does not function when they 
are asked to divide words into syllables. It is no won- 
der that the parents of such pupils question whether 
our modern reading methods have any values and de- 
mand that the schools return to completely phonic or 
even alphabetical methods, which they naively think 
would solve this problem. 
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Mechanical Aids and Other Devices 

Several articles have appeared supporting the 
claims for various mechanical aids, such as filmstrips 
(15), reading films (17) and devices for controlling 
rate (34). As has been true of many earlier studies 
of the values of these aids, the evidence supporting the 
use of filmstrips is based on flimsy and naive proce- 
dures. The grade scores from a single reading test, 
one which, incidentally, tends to overestimate marked- 
ly actual reading performances, is used as proof of un- 
usual growth presumably as a result of the use of film- 
strips. No attention is paid to the influence of such 
factors as teacher or pupil motivation or the intelli- 
gence of the pupils studied. In fact, no control groups 
are arranged to equalize these factors or to determine 
whether similar pupils who were not exposed to this 
device would show equal reading growth. The lack 
of even the minimum essentials of a scientifically de- 
signed experiment leaves us still in doubt as to the 
true values of filmstrips. 

Wedeen’s controlled study of reading progress 
among college freshmen yields the usual results. He 
found gains, particularly in rate, as the result of a rate- 
controlling device, were not materially greater than 
those obtained by a program of reading under time 
pressure. He did not attempt to determine whether 
either of the training methods resulted in gains which 
were real and permanent, however. 


Reading in the Content Fields 

With the increasing numbers of pupils, and more 
particularly because of the greater numbers of re- 
tarded readers, attention to the reading skills of high 
school pupils has grown tremendously in recent years. 
Many content teachers are realizing that they must 
take steps to improve the reading and study habits 
that are demanded by their content field. We see now 
many studies describing experiments or procedures 
for improving reading in high school subject matter 
areas (3, 20, 35). Although written for elementary 
teachers, Scott’s article (23) contains many excellent 
ideas for teachers attempting to collect materials for 
this type of instruction. 


Diagnostic and Remedial Studies 

Marked interest in diagnostic and remedial prob- 
lems at the secondary and college levels seems to per- 
sist in studies of the current year. Twenty-two of the 
papers delivered at the 1953 Reading Conference at 
Chicago (18) dealt with aspects of reading at these 
levels. Nineteen papers dealing with college and adult 
programs were presented at the Southwest Reading 
Conference (2). Several trends may be observed in 
these reports. One tendency is an emphasis.upon a 
greater variety of treatment techniques in place of the 
more formal textual and mechanical approaches. Read- 
ing instruction for high school and college students is 
recognized as one aspect of the student's adjustment 
problem toward the solution of which all available per- 
sonnel services should be brought. Other campus or 
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school facilities such as counseling, psychological and 
psychiatric help are found to give results when used 
alone or in addition to the more common approaches 
of instruction in specific reading or study skills. There 
is considerable emphasis upon the importance of per- 
sonality problems (21, 26) and the relationship be- 
tween the instructor and the pupil (22). 

There is a strong trend toward the broad exten- 
sion of remedial training into the field of adult educa- 
tion. Many clinics are publishing descriptions of their 
programs and analyses of the reading skills of their 
new clients (7, 12, 14). Within a short time, we ex- 
pect to see much more research in this area, as well as 
the publication of new training materials and tests 
really suited to the needs of the average adult. 


New Publications 

Among the new publications of general interest 
are Artley’s manual for parents (1), Ephron’s case 
studies of emotional difficulties in reading (8) and the 
two collections of papers edited by Helen M. Robin- 
son (18, 19). Francis O. Triggs has privately publish- 
ed a manual on reading at the secondary level ad- 
dressed to content teachers (32). Three new college- 
level reading workbooks have already appeared in 
1954 by Glock (9), Dallmann and Sheridan (4), and 
Judson (13). As part of the current revision of the Cur- 
riculum Foundation readers, Gray has edited “Just Im- 
agine,” a collection of stories intended to serve as an 
introduction to fourth grade reading particularly for 
poor readers (11). This textbook is of particular sig- 


nificance since it represents one of the first attempts 
to provide materials specifically written for slower 
readers within the framework of a basal reading series. 
Perhaps this is a step toward the Utopia of having 
basal reading materials really suited to the varying 
learning rates within the average classroom. 
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Two sets of filmstrips from Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. have just 
been released. 


Indians of the Southwest, six filmstrips in full color 
from photographs of life today and the past, was made 
in full cooperation of the National Congress of Amer- 
ican Indians, the various tribal councils, the governors 
of the Pueblos, and federal Indian agencies. Clothing, 
Food, Shelter, Arts and Crafts, Life and Customs, 
Dances and Ceremonies are the six areas. Cost, $30 
for the set of six. 


Life in Ancient Times, with six eras represented, was 
made with the cooperation of competent and imagin- 
ative archeologists and historians under the supervision 
of Dr. Arthur E. R. Boak, Professor of Ancient History, 
University of Michigan. Life in the New Stone Age, 
Life in Ancient Rome, Life in Egypt, Life in Ancient 
Greece, Life in a Mediaeval Castle, and Life in a 
Mediaeval Village, six in all, cost $33 per set of six. 


Science, Nature, and Religion is the basic theme of 
the Moody Bible Institute film and filmstrip materials. 
“God of Creation”, a 37 minute film, now available 
from rental agencies all over the country, is one of the 
finest films of its kind ever made. Its grandeur and sim- 
plicity are appreciated by children and adults: and to 
this original venture have been added others by the 
Moody Institute of Science. Voice of the Deep, God of 
the Atom, Dust or Destiny, Hidden Treasures are other 
titles. Filmstrips in full color have also been made 
from these motion picture films, (the films rent from 
about $12 to $17; filmstrips are sold outright for $5) 
and may be previewed before purchasing. Write to 
Don H. Parson, Director, Film Dept., Moody Bible In- 
stitute, 820 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 10, Ill. for more in- 
formation about the religious and scientific purposes 
for which these films were made. 


School Board in Action— For your PTA meeting, 
in color or black and white, running time 27 minutes. 
It details the function of a school board; discusses the 
challenge facing America’s school boards today; out- 
lines the rights of citizens in relation to their school 
boards; shows what teachers and superintendents do; 
dramatizes the importance of America’s school board 
to the security, the stability, and the intellectual devel- 
opment ‘of the nation’s children. information from 
NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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An 8-page “calendar” which cannot become out-of- 
date, comprised of a beautifully illustrated series of 
dates that mark our freedoms, one for each month in 
the year. The usual holidays are remembered, but 
August 26, the date on which the 19th amendment was 
ratified, should be imprinted on our minds, for it was 
on that day our women first had the right to vote. 
Any reasonable quantity can be obtained free of 
charge from GENERAL FOODS CORP., 250 North 
St., White Plains, N. Y. (These pictures appeared in 
the Woman’s Home Companion of Feb. 1954) 


The 75th Anniversary of Incandescent Light is be- 
ing celebrated at the Henry Ford Musewn and Green- 
field Village, Dearborn, Michigan. A packet of free 
materials includes a bibliography of books, films, and 
filmstrips about Thomas A. Edison; a description of 
permanent exhibits about him; a chronology of 
Edison’s life and accomplishments; a facsimile copy of 
the Herald published and printed by Young Tom 
Edison in 1862. Write to the Education Pin pea 
Henry Ford Museum, Dearborn, Mich., and ask also 
about low-cost filmstrips and pusters about the electric 


. light, for classroom use. 


Mathematical Teaching Aids, compiled by Joseph J. 
Urbancek of Chicago Teachers College, is a very help- 
ful Chicago Schools Journal Supplement which has 
been made available for general distribution at nom- 
inal cost (25c per single copy; postage charges only for 
multiples of 25 copies}. This 80-page compilation in- 
cludes annotated listings of films and filmstrips, other 
audio-visual and manipulative materials, free and in- 
expensive instructional aids and materials, professional 
books and monographs, etc. for virtually all phases and 
branches of both elementary school and seco; 
school mathematics. Order from Chicago Schools 
Journal Editorial Office, Chicago Teachers College, 
6800 Steward Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois. 


Arithmetic Problems Have Answers is a booklet of 
reprinted articles and portions of articles (written by 
Leo J. Brueckner) from the 1954 edition of Comptons 
Pictured Encyclopedia. Sections of the booklet deal 
with arithmetic in the modern school program; with 
our number system; with the processes of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division; and with 
common fractions. Order from F. E. Compton and 
Company, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. Free. 


How to Adjust Arithmetic Instruction to Individual 
Differences, by Leo J. Brueckner, is the first in a series 
of brief “Winston’s Consultant Bulletins.” The second 
in the series, also written by Dr. Brueckner, is What Is 
the Nature of Diagnosis in Arithmetic (and its educa- 
tional ally) Remedial Instruction? These bulletins 
contain helpful suggestions, both general and specific, 
in relation to these two instructional problems in arith- 
metic. (As would be expected, some of the points of 
discussion are illustrated by sample pages or the like 
from the Winston Arithmetics.) Order from The John 


C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7,Pa. 
Free. 
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Curriculum Development - - - 
(Continued from page 3) 

establish two-way communication which leads to mu- 
tual understandings and appreciations beneficial to 
the entire school program. 

Working and planning on a K-12 basis enables a 
school system to establish general policies which can 
be implemented effectively at all grade levels. Policies 
on such matters as grouping, competition, and instruc- 
tion of the gifted child can be viewed system-wide and 
applied with some consistency from grade to grade 
and school to school. Decisions on grouping children 
must often be made by teachers. If no general direc- 

ions or policies are suggested, individual teachers and 

schools will make their own decisions, often in glaring 
conflict with those of other teachers. Children moving 
from school to school or from grade to grade might 
face a kaleidoscopic range of policies, making individ- 
ual pupil adjustment difficult. 

Not all school problems can be solved by estab- 
lishing system-wide policies. When a school system 
operates on a K-12 basis, however, teachers know 
where policies have been established and where teach- 
ers must make their own decisions. 


Principle I. Build a curriculum on sound 
present practices. 


Much time is often wasted at the start of a new 
curriculum program in proving how bad existing prac- 
tices are. A certain amount of teacher dissatisfaction 
is often necessary before staff members are interested 
and willing to move forward. Once movement is be- 
gun, however, the emphasis should be placed on start- 
ing with good present practices. 

Racine teachers were dissatisfied with several 
phases of the old social studies program, particularly 
with the subject matter content and with the lack of 
an integrated thirteen-year plan. The presence of 
these problems provided an impetus for the initiation 
of the Social Studies Study. Throughout the work of 
the Committee, however, a strong emphasis was put 
on utilizing all good existing practices. 

This approach gave Racine teachers a feeling of 
security in knowing that the recommendations of the 
Committee would not be completely revolutionary but 
would represent a gradual change. Teachers were 
more willing to accept changes which were not adver- 
tised as entirely new, different, and radical. This 
point of view gave credit and recognition to those 
teachers who have been carrying on forward-looking 
practices as well as encouragement to others to pioneer 
in the future. 


Building on sree good practices also gave the 
Committee a need for examining present strengths and 
utilizing those strengths in other areas than the social 
studies. The social studies curriculum change thus 
became a vehicle for the general improvement of all 
content instruction not only in social studies but in 
areas utilizing similar subjects and learning processes. 
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Principle IV. Secure participation of vari- 
ous interested and concerned persons on the 
basis of (1) the function they have to perform in 
curriculum change, and (2) their competence in 
performing it. 

The broad philosophy expressed in this principle 
is that curriculum change means change in the persons 
who make curriculum. These persons are more likely 


to change if, directly or indirectly, they can express: 


their own ideas about needed change, can have a part 
in making changes, and can assist in the evaluation of 
these changes. 
Classroom teachers need to function in all phases 
of curriculum study—initiation, planning, and evaluat- 
ing. Ina large city school system securing the partic- 
ipation of a large number of persons requires that some 
participation be indirect through duly elected repre- 
sentatives and councils. Teachers’ needs and concerns 
must play a large part in the initiation of curriculum 
projects; the actual work may be carried out by com- 
mittees of teachers with whatever outside assistance 
is needed. Throughout a study, teacher representa- 


. tives carrying on the work must secure participation 


of all teachers through frequent reporting and constant 
two-way communication. Teacher evaluation of curri- 
culum change is, of course, similarly essential. 

An illustration of such teacher participation was 


_ provided throughout the Racine Social Studies Curri- 


culum Study. As has been previously mentioned, this 
study was initiated because of teacher dissatisfaction. 
The planning of the Curriculum Council has also been 
mentioned earlier. The Committee appointed to make 
the study consisted of 22 teachers, representing all 
grade levels and all schools, and including six repre- 
sentatives from principals and from the central office. 
Teachers served as officers of the Committee and com- 
posed all of the steering sub-group. Committee mem- 
bers gave regular progress reports to their buildings at 
staff meetings conducted by principals. In addition, 
a pattern of reporting to the total city staff and to 
grade-level groups was developed. After each three- 
day session of the Social Studies Committee, repre- 
sentatives from the Committee gave a report of pro- 
gress to all professional employees at a general staff 
meeting. These reports were followed by grade-group 
meetings conducted by members of the Committee 
from each grade. In these grade-group meetings. 
kindergarten through grade six, and in departmental 
social studies meetings in the secondary schools, real 
two-way communication was established. Committee 
members reported directly to teachers and teachers 
reacted directly to Committee members. 

In all these discussions it was clearly understood 
that the final recommendations were to be made only 
by the Committee. Grade groups cast no votes, made 
no decisions. Opinions of all teachers, however, were 
given frequent airings, and were duly considered by 
the Committee. 

Central office staff, including the Superintendent, 
Director of Instructional Services, and the specialists 
of the Division of Instructional Services likewise par- 
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ticipated throughout the Social Studies. Study. They 
had a voice in the. initiation. of the Study through 
their representatives onthe Curriculum Council. They, 
too, heard progress reports at their regular meetings, 
and four of them served as. Committee members. 
Whenever the Committee had a question about a 
special interest represented by a consultant, such as 
the place of art in social studies teaching, it sought 
the advice of that particular consultant. The Super- 
intendent of Schools and the Director of Instructional 
Services served as ex-officio members of the Commit- 
tee and accepted responsibility for over-all direction 
of the study. 

Parents have served Racine curriculum groups 
by suggesting desirable goals during the initiating 
process and by evaluating results of the operation 
of the new program. When the Committee on Report- 
ing Pupil Progress started work on an improved system 
of reporting, for example, they talked with over 2,000 
parents, parents from every organized parent group 
throughout the city. They collected parent reactions 
on such basic issues as purposes in reporting, various 
means of reporting, and on the question of whether 
evaluation of a child should be made in comparison 
with the progress of other pupils or in comparison 
with the childs own ability. Parents also evaluate 
new programs as they meet teachers in home visits 
and in parent-teacher conferences at school, and as 
they react in P.T.A. discussions throughout the year. 


Principle V. Provide the necessary acces- 
sories for smooth operation. 


A major problem in curriculum construction’ is 
the providing of time for committee study. Practically 
all the Racine Curriculum studies have required ‘fifty 
to sixty hours of committee meetings yearly, plus 
another hundred hours of time spent in outside study. 
Once committee recommendations have been adopted, 
the arduous process of putting these suggestions into 
operation requires many more hours of labor. 

Three plans have been followed in providing 
time and in making the expenditure of extra hours 
more palatable to committee members. Some studies 
are conducted during the school year on a released- 
time basis. Teachers are freed from classrom respon- 
sibilities while substitutes carry on classroom instruc- 
tion. During the Social Studies Study, teachers were 
released for three three-day periods, nine days in 
all. The Study Committee met from 8:30 A.M. through 
3:30 P.M. daily. The steering sub-group remained 
until 4:30 P.M. In addition the Study Committee met 
before, between, and after the three-day sessions as 
necessary. 

Other committees have met entirely on after- 
school or Saturday time. Favorite meeting time is 
the 4:00 P.M. to 8:30 P.M. session, built around a 
5:30 P.M.—6:30 P.M. dinner hour. Seldom is a session 
less than two hours in length. 

The Board of Education has authorized the grant- 
ing of credit toward advanced standing on the salary 
schedule and/or toward meeting summer study re- 
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quirements to those participating in this type of major 
curriculum study. A credit is granted for sixteen hours 
of committee work plus thirty-two outside hours of 
study and preparation. 


Committee reports often call for extensive follow- 
up work, such as preparing curriculum guides, build- 
ing resource units, or offering of workshops. Such 
activities are usually carried on during the summer 
months and are compensated for on a credit basis 
or through the payment of a $2.50 per hour fee for 
services. Teachers often have the choice of credit or 
financial compensation. 


Providing adequate meeting facilities is another 
item of importance. The need for a longer meeting 
time has made the dinner meeting popular. A dinner 
prepared by school cafeteria personnel is available 
to those attending the 4:00 P.M. to 8:30 P.M. sessions. 
School libraries usually provide flexible furniture 
which can be moved from the U-shaped large-group 
formation to the small group and individual table 
formations as desired. The move from library to 
cafeteria for dinner offers a convenient break as well 
as a pleasant social interlude. Committee members 
find themselves building warm friendships with their 
fellow teachers as studies progress. 


Principle Vi. Follow through to action at 
the classroom level. 


Probably few things are more demoralizing to 
a curriculum program than to have very little happen 
by way of real change after an intensive study has 
been made. Some changes may be resisted to a degree, 
but once an agreement has been made and commit- 
ments have been reached, those responsible for the 
execution of the new program must bend every effort 
to “follow through” and make clear that action is 
expected, that changes are to be made. 


The setting of deadlines for steps to be taken 
helps move a program from study to action. Dates 
for completion of the Racine reports and for final 
meetings with the Board of Education are established 
in early spring. Each committee report contains a 
section dealing with “Recommended Board Action,” 
indicating what steps the committee suggests the 
Board take. Once Board action has been taken, all 
groups are committed. 


Reports also contain clear outlines of steps to be 
taken when Board approval is reached and a time- 
table for the inauguration of the new program. Board 
action often involves the request for funds to support 
workshops needed to carry out the program. The 
Social Studies Committee Report, for example, re- 
quested that two workshops be held the summer fol- 
lowing the Report to prepare instructional materials 
for the new program. Fifteen teachers were hired to 
write curriculum guides in a workshop held immed- 
iately after the close of school. The guides were written 
and in the hands of each teacher when school started 
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in September. Another workshop was held at the 
end of summer to study teaching methods in the 
social studies and to prepare resource units. A number 
of units were prepared in the workshop, teachers 
attending summer school wrote others, and plans have 
been made to complete the writing of the remaining 
units this year. 

Committee reports also set up evaluation pro- 
cedures to be followed by a smaller group as the new 
plans are put into operation. Continuing groups meet 
regularly in the years following the report to study 
and to evaluate the operation of the new program. 
Some of these groups meet with the Board to submit 
progress reports. They serve without credit. They 
act as “watch dogs” to see that action is taken, and 
they also suggest modifications necessary for the most 
effective functioning of the new program. 


The focus of the changes recommended in most 
cases is the classroom. The person best able to expedite 
building changes is the building principal. If action 
is to be taken, he is most favorably situated to aid 
his teachers in making these changes. Throughout 
the period of Committee study, principals are kept in 
close touch with committee thinking through reports 
and discussions in principals’ meetings. When visiting 
consultants are used, the principals meet with them. 
In this manner, principals can prepare themselves to 
lead their staff in the introduction of necessary 
changes. 

The six principles described above have been 
found basic and fundamental in the curriculum pro- 
gram in the Racine Public Schools. They have evolved 
through the experience of the last several years in 
studying curriculum problems. They are outlined in 
this article with the hope that they may have some 
practical value to other curriculum workers. 
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a valued clerk? 


a skilled worl:er? 


an experienced secretary? 


Lost Needlessly ? 


Although more than 70,000 Americans were 
cured of cancer last year the tragic truth is 
that at least 70,000 others—who might have 
been saved—lost their lives because their can- 
cers had spread and “colonized” in other parts 
of their bodies before proper treatment could 
be started. 


That's why we want everyone to realize that, 
since most early cancers can be cured, the best 
“insurance” is: 


First ... To have a thorough health check-up 
every year no matter how well you may feel 


(twice a year for women over 35). 


sEconD ... To learn the 7 danger signals that 
may mean cancer, and go straight to your doctor 
at the first sign of any one of them—(1) Any 
sore that does not heal (2) A lump or thickening, 
in the breast or elsewhere (3) Unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) Any change in a wart or mole 
(5) Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swal- 
lowing (6) Persistent hoarseness or cough (7) 
Any change in normal bowel habits. 


If you want us to arrange a special educational 
program for your fellow-workers, phone the 
American Cancer Society office nearest you 
or address your letter to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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the Bboy and the Star 


He is old enough now to know that the ornament on 
the tree is more than simply a star... to understand the 
deeper meaning of Christmastime. 

— Now he knows that it is love that has been shining on 
the tree year after year, the love that has wrapped 
and held him... that has given him food and warmth 


and laughter and the promise of joy to come. 


Life’s great reward is the privilege of giving security to 
those we love—yet it is possible only in a country like ours. 
And, think: When you make your home secure you are 
also helping make America secure. For the strength of 


America grows as the number of its secure homes increases, 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word 
—now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances 
are it was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really works — the 
Payroll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount you want to 
save—a few dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And automatically in- 
vested in Series “E” U.S. Savings Bonds which 
are turned over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 
9 years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If 
you can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years 
and 8 months will bring you $10,700! 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest at 
an average of 3% per year, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they ean go 
on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish. \ 

If you want your interest as current income, ask 
your bank about 3° Series “H” Bonds which pay 
interest semiannually by Treasury check. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for 
this advertisement. It is donated by 
this publication in cooperation with the 
idvertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 
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